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<a] HE stern warning given to the 
Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers by Mr. Phillips, their 
chief surveyor, and his pro- 
oC posal to construct 20 miles of 
tunnel sewer at such a depth from the surface, 
say “100 feet below the bed of the river,” as 
would render it independent of all barriers,— 
have excited considerable attention, and seem 
to call for some observations on our part. We 
have watched the proceedings of the new 
commission with much solicitude from the 
first, and in our pages will be found the only 
continuous public record of their proceedings in 
open court.* The space which this record 
occupies is large, and we have, out of con- 
sideration for that section of our readers who 
may not feel immediately interested in the 
matter, avoided enlarging it by observations. 
The present position of the commission, how- 
ever, is so extraordinary, that to pass it by 
without comment is impossible. 

We need not remind our readers in other 
than the shortest sentence, that the old West- 
minster Commission was superseded (and the 
other commissions went with it), mainly 
through the efforts of Mr. Leslie and Mr. 
Byng, two of its members, and the statements 
made, at what then seemed great pecuniary 
risk, by the clerk of the commission, Mr. 
Hertslet, and the surveyor, Mr. Phillips. 
About a year and a half ago the new com- 
mission was appointed, and these two mem- 
bers of the old body and these two officers 
were, aS a matter of course, put on it. 
This was done, we say, but a year and a 
half ago, and we now find the new commis- 
sion exactly in the position of the old one pre- 
vious to its dissolution. Mr. Byng has with- 
drawnhimself; Mr. Leslie has ceased his regular 
attendance ; the surveyor considers it “time to 
speak out, both for the credit of the court and 
for the reputation of its officers,’ and to pre- 
vent proceedings “calculated to bring the 
commission into ridicule;”’ and Mr. Hertslet, 
whose ability, courtesy, and fitness for his 
office all have acknowledged, says he can no 
longer go on with the commissioners, and 
gives evidence of the strength of his convic- 
tion by the surrender of nine hundred good 
pounds a-year, 

This surely is a conjunction of circumstances 
which should lead to a careful and searching 
2 eitination on the part of the commission. 

ithout expressing any decided opinion at this 
moment, we earnestly invite them to it, our 
anxiety simply being to see the commission 
working unanimously and well for the public 
good ; and this, we are quite sure, is the desire 
s the excellent nobleman, the Earl of Car- 
lisle, who presides, The majority of the com- 
meioners scarcély appreciate the magnitude 
of their task, or see, what is the fact, the utter 
™possibility of effecting it: satisfactorily by the 
mode they are now pursuing; some few of 
them, indeed, we have no hesitation in saying, 
are quite unfit for the office. The establishment 
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mission has had difficulties to contend against, 
and may yet claim our indulgence for a time. 

To add to the present troubles of the com- 
missioners, they have been thrown into Chan- 
cety. In pursuance of a recent order, the officers 
of the commission proceeded the other day to fill 
in the putrid and offensive ditches at Bermond- 
sey, in the vicinity of which many fatal cases 
of cholera have recently occurred, and in con- 
sequence of this proceeding Mr. Rains, the 
owner of the property, has filed a bill in Chan- 
cery to restrain their operations; in which 
he prays that the commissioners may be de- 
creed to give notice of the intended nature of 
their operations, that he may be enabled to 
make a proper claim for privilege and compen- 
sation money, or to make the necessary deposit 
in the Bank of England, according to the 
Lands Clauses Act, 1845, and that in the 
meantime the Metropolitan Commissioners 
may be restrained from doing any works which 
may affect his interests. The Vice-Chancellor 
gave the plaintiff leave to move on Thursday 
morning last for the injunction as prayed by the 
bill.* On that day, the subject having been par- 
tially discussed, was postponed till Saturday, 
in order that the commissioners, should they 
think fit, might have the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting their plan of operations, The Judge, 
however, stated his decided opinion to be, that 
their proceedings were illegal, unless protected 
by the 61st section of their Act, enabling 
works of haste to be done without notice. 
The plaintiff’s counsel responded, that this 
was a work that would occupy three months, and 
to proceed with it without notice, therefore, 
must be illegal on his honour’s showing: the 
6ist section did not apply to such works 
at all. We shall see. 

Now, as to the proposed tunne) sewer. The 
surveyor’s letter, which has caused such com- 
motion, is one result of the committee system. 


Two plans for the improvement of the 
drainage of Westminster;—one by Mr. Aus- 
tin, the other by Mr. Phillips,—were made 
sixteen months ago, and appear to have been 
referred to the ‘ Survey Committee.” Mem- 
bers of the commission have asked for them 
at various times,—but the court, as a court, 
has heard nothing of them. On the 15th of 
June, according to Mr. Phillips, the Sur- 
vey Committee passed resolutions “ approving 
in effect the suggestions of Mr. Austin’s 
report ;” and then, forthwith, comes out Mr. 
Phillips’s letter, warning the commissioners 
* against attempting to execute the works 
therein contemplated,” and stating that these 
are “ wholly impracticable, and unworthy the 
objects which should be kept in view for the 
perfect drainage of this great metropolis ;” 
containing, moreover, an entirely fresh sug- 
gestion for improving the drainage,—that is, 
fresh so far as the commission is concerned. 
Now, this certainly does seem rather a pre- 





* A meeting of the court was held at a very short notice 
on Monday last, when the following resolution was passed : 
—‘* That whereas it is of the greatest importance that the 
works in progress should not be stayed; and whereas an 
Act of Parliament provides for compensation to parties sus- 
taining damage,—the application to thé Court of Chancery, 
of which notice has been given by Mr. Henry Rains, be 
opposed, and that the solicitors of the commissioners have 
authority to give or accede to such undertakings or terms as 
the Court of Chancery; on the hearing of the motion, may 
yor mtr or approve in reference to the supply of water, or 
otherwise, and to agree to any reference, and to the plain- 
tiff’s right being tried at law, or otherwise.’’ The chief 
surveyor presented a report, which set forth that it would be 
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to accommodate the drain of the houses and premises 
draining into.the streams, about 3 ,780 feetof 9-inch p 
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as far as George-row, as also another branch from 
Gocese erect to Doekhead, leaving the mill-ponds to be 
dealt with hereafter. Other resolutions were passed show- 
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cipitate proceeding on the part of the sur- 
veyor, scarcely warrantable; unless, indeed, those 
who are behind the curtain see that the reso- 
lution of a committee is in effect tantamount 
to a decision of the court, in which case the 
object might be to prevent the committee from 
bringing up their report in the threatened 
shape. 

Mr. Austin’s plan, which has been called 
the “ converging system,” is to divide the 
locality into certain districts, and to construct 
in each an enormous cesspool, or “ sump,” 
as he terms it, to which the drains of the 
district are to concentre. The contents, thus 
accumulated, are to be raised by steam-engines, 
and distributed from time to time, through 
subterranean pipes, over the country, or into 
the Thames. This plan, with every considera- 
tion for the ability of Mr. Austin, and the 
eminent engineers said to have been consulted 
upon it, is exceedingly unsatisfactory and ob- 
jectionable. The great desideratum is to re- 
move the refuse from us, not to accumulate it 
amongst us, and, moreover, to do this without 
contaminating our noble river, or transforming 
what should be a means of purification and a 
source of health, into a stream of corruption 
and the fruitful parent of disease. 

All are now agreed as to the necessity of 
this latter condition, the preservation of the 
Thames: to persevere in the present course 
would show insanity, and all honour should 
be given to Mr. John Martin and others, who 
have been urging this point for years, before 
the public mind was awakened to its import- 
ance.* 

The deep sewer proposed by Mr. Phillips is 
to be constructed in a slightly and uniformly 
curved direction, from Kingston on the west- 
ern to the Kent or Essex marshes on the eastern 
extremity of the jurisdiction of the court, and’ 
there suitable reservoirs are to be provided, 
whence the refuse could be pumped up by 
steam power, and used either in a liquid or a 
solid state. It is to take off the whole of the 
house-drainage and other waters which at pre- 
sent compose the ordinary flow of the London 
sewers in fine weather, and the capacity of a 
tunnel for such a purpose he estimates would 
be 8 feet at Greenwich and 6 feet in diameter 
at Pimlico. In its passage it goes under the 
Thames twelve times, as well as under the 
West India Docks. The cost of 6 miles pro- 
posed to be immediately done he puts at 
200,0001. 

The general idea is not a new one, and for 
the purposes of the public it is none the worse 
for that. | 


In 1843 Mr. Thomas Cubitt published a 
short pamphlet, entitled “ Suggestions for 
improving the state of the River Thames and 
the Drainage of London” wherein, after point- 
ing out the injury done by discharging the 
sewers into the Thames, he says,— 


“ My idea is, that the best means of ob- 
viating this evil would be to conduct the sewer 
drainage at once from the west and north parts 
of London, by the shortest and straightest 
lines that can be found, to a place to the east of 
the town (and perhaps the low lands of Plaistow 
or Barking Level would be the best calcu- 
lated for the purpose), and there, near to the 
riyer, to form one of more very large reservoirs 
fo receive the discharge from the sewers,, 
where it should remain during the flow of the. 
tide, having gates or sluices to be opened ag 





* Mr. Martin has soe ery ym several pamphlets and 
rin owing a num important tions made 
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rovement Plan,’’ by John Martin, K.L. Londo: 
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the tide goes down; so that it would only be 
allowed to mix with the river when on its pas- 
sage to the sea, the gates being closed before 
the tide changes. By this plan none of the 
sewer water could travel back to London. 
With this view very deep sewers might be 
made, of sufficient capacity to take a large 
quantity of water in the most direct way, and 
to receive the contents of all the sewers'cross- 
ing the lines. For example: one great line 
might be made to commence at Paddington, 
going along the New-road by King’s Cross (or 
Battle-bridgé), and there taking the Fleet 
Ditch ; from thence, running towards the east 
by Islington, passing under the New River and 
the Canal, through Hackney and Bromley, and 
passing below the river, Lea to its great re- 
ceptacle: the distance from Paddington by 
this route would be only about 12 miles, being 6 
miles less than the present .course, which has 
to travel with the river, by all.its windings and 
bendings, round the Isle of Dogs, and all other 
obstructions. Another gteat line might be 
carried along Oxford-street ‘to the bottom of 
Holborn; where: it could be made sufficiently 
deep to take the contents of that part of the 
Fleet Ditch, and which might be lowered from 
the river to run in that direction; then to 
continue across Smithfield, the grounds of the 
Charterhouse, along Old-street by Bethnal- 
green,.and. so eastward, to-:join the great 
outlet. .'Thig, would give an opportunity of 
draining many parts that arein a, very crowded 
state, ‘and at present without sufficient means 
of drainage.”-* & » -%& Ff 

‘For*the south side-of London he proposed 
a similar deep sewer running towards the east, 
onthe other side of the Thames. 

The writer afterwards makes some observa- 
tions on the means this ‘arrangement would 
afford of trying experiments'.as2to extracting 
some part of ‘the immense quantity of fertiliz- 
ing matter that is now wasted, but he very 
properly urges that the: first iconsideration is to 
get rid‘of the refuse, without: poisoning the 
river. °°’ a 

A meeting of the commissioners was held on 
Thursday, the 5th, and it will be seen in the 
report of their proceedings which‘is appended, 
that they directed the surveyor to submit full 
details of his plan to"a special court to be held 
on the 23rd. Every willingness was professed 
to give it fair play, and, although some of the 
commissioners are very angry with the sur- 
veyor, and threaten his dismissal unless the 
first letter be withdrawn, they have agreed to 
postpone the consideration of his offence till 
his plan is fully before them. 

The tunnel sewer is not without its difficulties 
and objections, but we are disposed, neverthe- 
less, to think that the idea (however it may be 
modified) must be carried out now or hereafter. 
Lord Ebrington presided, and we would com- 
pliment ‘this lordship on the good feeling and 
pleasant manner which he exhibited. 





July 5.—A report was received from Mr. Gotto, 
assistant-Surveyor, on the subject of a complaint 
that had; been made by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, of the offensive odours arising in the 
neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament. He 
attributed a’ portion’ of the same to'St. Margaret’s 
churchyard, which was completely filled up with 
bodies in a state of decomposition, having saturated 
the soil with gases penetrating into the sewers ; and 
fromthe inquiries he had made; it appeared that 
particular gullies were offensive ‘at one time and not 
at another, which might be accounted for by the 
wind down one grating forcing the gases up another. 

Mr. Chadwick moved that the subject be deferred 
to the next.court, which was. agreed to. 

Sir Edward Milne, from the Westminster Im- 
provement Commissioners, attended the court, and 
wished to know the views of this commission as to 
the general system of drainage that would be finally 
adopted for this district, as they were unable to 
commence operations until some general plan should 
be laid down. They should be very shortly in a 
position to open the new Victoria street, but no 
oo would look at it until such plan ves laid 

own. 

Lord Ebrington promised speed. 

On the resolution of the general committee of 


Mr. Phillips to the court, without reference to the 
merits of any scheme alluded to therein, is wholly 
unwarrantable ;-and that unless the next court shall 
receive an assurance from Mr. Phillips, that his 
letter is unequivocally withdrawn ,and regret be ex- 
pressed to the court for the nature of the communi- 
cation, it be recommended to the court that Mr. 

Phillips should not continue in the service of the 
commission,”’ 

Lord Ebrington said that this ‘subject involved 
two questions, viz., the suggestion of a plan by an 
officer who had; devoted much time tothe subject, 
having had great facilities of local knowledge and 
experience; and secondly, certain’ expressions he 
had used at the time. Before inquiring into the 
latter, it would be for them to consider whether the 
outline of the plan so drawn out should be accom- 
panied with details and estimates. He understood 
that Mr. Phillips had already got a sketch drawn 
out, and therefore he (Lord E.) thought the best 
course would be that a separate day should be fixed 
for their consideration. They should take care that 
the public service should. not be. damaged by, any 
personal matters, however unfitting those feelings 
might be for the dignity and ‘proper working of the 
commission.’ He would accordingly move, that the 
details of the plan should be brought up on the 
23rd, and that the same be previously printed. 

Mr. Leslie seconded the proposition of the chair. 
man, without then expressing any opinion on the 
‘plan. 

. Mr. Byng hoped that before proceeding in the 
question, they should have both plans (Mr. Austin’s 
and Mr. Phillips’s) laid before them. 

Mr. Chadwick said Mr. Austin had produced no 
plan for the entire drainage of London. 

Sir H.‘de'Ta Beche vindicated the acts of the 
Survey Committee, who, he contended, had given no 
Opinion whatever on any particular plan. Whateyer 
was proved to be the best would be adopted. They 
were merély ‘the ‘trustees for'the public, to do that 
which was the best for their interests... 

_ Along desultory conversation ensued on the sub- 
ject, in which Mr. Chadwick, the Rev. W. Murray, 
Mr. .C. Johnson, Mr. Slaney, and: Dr. Arnott took 
part, and the motion was finally carried. d 

The following resolution of the General Com- 
mittee was then read :—‘‘ That it be reported to the 
court, that the committee, taking into consideration 
the zealous and efficient services of Mr. Hertslet to 
the present and past commissions of sewers, would 
be happy if Mr. Hertslet would feel willing to con- 
tinue in their service ; but in any case, for their own 
satisfaction, the commissioners would wish to re- 
ceive from Mr. Hertslet any communication he may 
think useful to make for their information.’’ 

Lord Ebrington moved its adoption by the court, 
and expressed the happiness he should experience if 
Mr. Hertslet should continue in the service, but 
would not press him to do so against his better 
judgment, or with any sacrifice of his health. Should 
he persevere in his determination to retire, he 
trusted they would follow the same course in the 
question of his retirement as they had formerly 
adopted in the case of Mr. Roe.—Mr. Byng con- 
demned such a course, in the formation of a non- 
descript office ; he had the word of Mr. Hertslet 
that he now sought no pension.—Mr. Hertslet said 
he had not waived his right on that ground, but in 
his present position he was too proud to receive a 
pension out of the ratepayers’ money. 

Mr. Bullar said if by any modification of the 
onerous duties Mr. Hertslet could be induced to 
remain in the commission, he was sure it would 
receive their unanimous approval. 

After a few words from Mr. Slaney, the motion 
was put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hertslet believed such a course would be 
attended with delay. He had drawn up some rea- 
sons for his retirement, which he now had in his 
pocket, but as they might apply to the future opera- 
tions of the commission, he begged at once to retire 
from the service, and that they should appoint his 
successor. 


After a long discussion, the following resolution 
on the subject of improvement rates was agreed to : 
—‘“‘ That a separate department be constituted for 
the purpose of calculating and preparing improve- 
ment rates for all the works performed for the be- 
nefit of ratepayers, in such a manner.as to diffuse 
the cost of each over a series of years, and appor- 
tion the amount to each ratepayer in the measure, 
~ nearly as possible, of the benefit he derives from 
them. 








St. Martin’s CourcH, BirMINGHAM.— 
An architect, through the local Journal, calls 
attention to the dangerous state of the spire of 
this church, and its rapid decay. On exami- 
nation, he finds its departure from the perpen- 
dicular to be far greater than it was, and its 
vibration during bell ringing to be rather 
alarming. The whole edifice is thought to 
require restoration or rebuilding, which there 
are surely people in Birmingham quite rich 





June 28 being read—‘‘ That the communication of 
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AN ATTEMPT TO EXHIBIT THE TR 
PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL 
PICTORIAL EFFECT IN REFERENCE To 
STREETS, AND TO TOWNS GENERALLY + 

—— f 

I HAVE pointed to natural principles in refer. 
ence to streets, but it must be added, that on 
these principles the art itself is based; for 
architecture, rightly considered, is an ideal 
imitation of a prototype, which may be found 
in the works of creation, which furnishes jt 
with analogies. It is not the literal forms that 
architecture copies, but the principles they 
disclose ; these are the rules of art, the geome 
of which is but an instrument in its hands, In 
nature, designs may be everywhere discovered, 
and a secret rule which, like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, altereth not. The first 
business of the student is to study these laws, 
and trace her beauty to its spring. Nature 
presents us with models eminently fit for our 
purpose; scarcely any of her objects, her 
groupings, or her combinations, but what are 
suggestive of principles for our guidance in 
architecture. “There is not one single object 
in nature,” says an.eloquent writer upon art, 
“which is not capable of conveying ideas of 
beauty, and which, to the rightly-perceiving 
mind, does not present an incalculably greater 
number of beautiful than of deformed parts.” 

.To this appropriating of the principles of 
mature true art owes her. origin, and it is 
essential to her existence and progress. Nature 
‘is the trué genius of architecture ; her beauty is 
the muse—the inspiration of the architect : by 
a close study of nature, I consider the resources 
of the art may be greatly extended, its capa- 
bilities increased and enriched, and effects pro- 
duced beyond anything that now exists or that 
the world has yet seen ;—whilst, on the other 
hand, if we lose sight of these principles, all 
must become anarchy in the mind, which will 
be a prey to,the most incongruous and whim- 
sical associations. 

Versed in these principles, and enamoured 
of their beauty, the student will have no diffi- 
culty in applying them to art. He will per- 
ceive that unity and variety are the ingredients 
of beauty ; that a building or street should have 
its various component parts strictly subordinate 
to the general design, and harmonizing one 
with the-other, though each a distinct compo- 
sition in itself ; and in designing what in stone 
and wood is to give pleasure to the mind, he 
will consider the relative effects of form, pro- 
portion, and arrangement, as they exist before 
him in creation, and work in accordance with 
those principles of beauty and harmony which 
are developed there. 

If I am correct in this, I shall not be deemed 
hasty in my condemnation of the invariable 
use of the straight line in streets at the pre- 
sent day. What, I would ask, forms the chief 
beauty of a river or stream? Do those 
splendid phenomena, the magnificent character- 
istics of mountain scenery, owe their beauty to 
the straight line? The rocky pass, the verdant 
valley, the interesting combination of glade and 
thicket, woods, groves, hills, and lakes,—have 
not these been looked upon by the architect in 
vain? Nature seems to abhor a straight line 
as she is said to do a vacuum. Yet while 
every leaf, every blade of glass, every part of the 
human body, presents us with some beautiful 
curve for imitation in works of art, both 
streets and houses might be pointed out in 
which scarce any line but the straight one can 
be found. , ved et tae 
If I wanted an example of a street in which 
every precept of nature had been unheeded, 
could not do better than instance a well-known 
one in Liverpool, viz., Shaw-street, than which, 
perhaps, nothing more monotonous could 
found... Formed on level ground, or nearly 80, 
of one straight line, and, what is the most 
strange, though the houses are not enli 
under one design in the shape of a terrace, 
with the usual arrangement of ° centre = 
wings, the houses, as if cast in one mould, 
are from end to end fac-similes of each gt 
I appeal to any gentleman who has made the 
observation, whether he ever experienced in 
that street any of those sensations of pleasure 
that a fine street is calculated to awaken "f 
every cultivated mind. With the exception 0 
a couple of Ionic columns as a door-casé 
each house, it is one dead merely perforat 
wall from end to end, devoid of all provision 








enough and ready enough to do. 


® See p. 293, ante, 
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for light and shade, innocent of anything that 
can relieve the wearied eye, or awaken a spark 
of interest in the mind. I mention this street 
because it is one of those in the design of 
which (if we are to have beauty in street 
architecture), from the cost and size of the 
houses, we have a right to expect some 
acknowledgment of the influence, and some 
obedience to the laws, of the beautiful. But it. 
is the fault, in a greater or less degree, of 
many other streets, and ‘arises from the pre- 
dominance iu point of influence, of men who 
consider the beautiful incompatible: with the 
useful, and have no idea of the moral agency 
of art. Onsuch a street, as far as all zesthe- 
tical qualities are concerned, those of London 
of the fourteenth century might have looked 
roudly down ! : 

Men have hitherto been too prone to copy 
the foregone, to kneel at the shrines of their 
forefathers, afraid of striking. out. into new 
paths, however clearly pointed out by the 
finger-posts of nature and judgment, The 
rojectors of Washington and: the new cities 
imitated Babylon and other great capitals, in- 
stead of going to nature, a reference to which 
must at any time have a regenerating influence 
upon the art, renew its exhausted resources, 
and remove the corruptions to which: it is 
liable from the fetters of ‘ prescription,’ the 
passing whim of fashion, and other destructive 
influences. i 

This beauty Iam aware should be subordi- 
nate to constructive requirements, and to the 
dictates of utility, and should in a great mea- 
sure arise out of them: but it does not entirely 
80 arise,—when these have performed their 
part, there is something still left in the way of 
decoration, which must be done under the 
guidance of judgment and enlightened taste. 

I have hitherto considered the picturesque 
more as to the arrangement and diversity of 
houses than as regards their individual forms, 
but the latter is an essential consideration; 
and there was perhaps never a time when the 
architect was more thickly surrounded by 
elements yielding hints and suggestions for 
originating the picturesque ‘than at present; 
and though it is independént* of styles, yet, 
for our present ideas of it, we are, I consider, 
greatly indebted to the rise, development, and 
fall of the latter. 
_ The Romans, infinitely inferior to the Greeks 
in purity of style, were superior to them in the 
pictorial: while less severe in taste and correct 
in expression, Rome exhibited more variety 
and richness, and produced greater magnifi- 
cence than Athens had known. That this was 
the case her relics attest: the still glorious 
ruins of her temples, palaces, baths, and tri- 
umphal arches (spoils of time yet trophies of 
genius at which travellers still pause and 
wonder), bear witness to her architectural dis- 
play in the days of Adrian. But beautiful and 
pure as was the Greek architecture, and rich 
as must have been that of the Romans, who 
contributed largely to the riches of the art by 
the Introduction of the arch, and by that 
crowning glory of the art—the dome,—it is the 
moderns that have produced the grandest 
combinations, and most striking effects: the 
enthronement of the Pantheon on the temple 
of peace was a triumph reserved for Brunel- 
leschi, Bramante, Michelangelo, ,and. Wren; 
—who, with Palladio, Inigo Jones, and others, 
united the Greek and Roman elements to pro- 

luce edifices, which, however far behind the 
ancient masters in purity of style, marked an 
advancement of the ‘aft in many qualities 
ong nature suggests, and judgment sanc- 
' The tise of Gothic, architecture, remarkable 
en the vuiely of its forms, its profound scien- 

¢ knowledge, and mechanical skill, ‘intro- 
reat gird ‘new feature tatp abe TaN 

‘rope, which gave an impulse to the study, 
and ad ed to the roscditeds of pictures: ‘(4 
ecsign. “The inferiority of sandstone to niatble 
be pons of beauty must have given, the new 
in red the struggle for decoration which, it 

t was the genius of pointed design that first 
bs Bato e, leaving the hoHizoutal ‘pritiesple of 
pie tele introduced the vertical, which, ac- 
Witect S 'o the theory’ of some, was intended to 
Bfle ie yang, Reavenward, and the whole 
hicrogty, Various particulars, to be a sort of 
om yphical exponent of theological ‘doc- 


Chords of the heart and imagination. 


“lofty flights of the poet: perhaps association 


aspiring outlines, its bold projections, and deep 
recesses, its prominent and deeply-cut orna- 
ments, render it highly capable of the most 
elaborate expression. And, though much of 
such particular expression, admitting it to 
exist, must necessarily refer to doctrines and 
systems which have passed away, and beso far 
powerless,. yet all must acknowledge that suf- 
ficiett remains ef a purely abstract character, 
capable of stirring, in no slight degree, the 


The most perfect examples of pointed design 
were produced in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; some of the cathedrals of that period 
here and on the continent, in their decorations, 
seeming to vie with the infinite variety of 
nature herself; but the picturesque was per- 
haps never more perfectly embodied than in 
the ecclesiastical, monumental, and domestic 
Gothic of the later periods. Our old English, 
or Tudor, manor-houses houses and cottages, 
with their bay and oriel windows, turretted and 
pinnacled gables, niches, ornamental chimney- 
shafts and embattled porches, are the build- 
ings, which, in their forms, beyond any others, 
harmonise with those of nature. 

The introduction of Italian architecture into 
England gave a fresh impulse to our ideas of 
the picturesque, and produced in domestic 
batidaes effects. unseen before. The love of 
the picturesque, as embodied in Gothic buildings, 
prevented the native architect on its introduc- 
tion from adopting it entire; the continuous 
entablatures and flat pediments of the classic 
architecture, as exhibited at Rome, compared 
with the bold and varied composition, and end- 
less decoration, of the Gothic, must have had 
much of the effect of humble prose beside the 


and_ other caus¢s ‘attached ‘him to his native 
style: however that may be, by uniting the 
general principles of design and composition 
of the Tudor with the elements of the Palladian 
architecture, together with something of the 
quaint decoration of the German and Flemish 
schools, the style called the Elizabethan was 
produced. reer 

For some time it'was a mere parody on the 
classic ; novelty and error went hand in hand, 
but something abstractly valuable to art, I 
consider, was gained; the study of picturesque 
beauty in connection with the antique orders was 
advanced, the wholesome effects of which were 
visible in the designs of Sir John Vanbrugh 
and others, who endeavoured to call back to 
the architecture of Palladio something of the 
spirit of the native Gothic. 

Whilst speaking approvingly of the Eliza- 
bethan architecture, I wish it to be understood 
that I do not refer to that mixture of Gothic 
and Italian detail that is seen in some old 
buildings,—these were merely transitional ; 
what I understand by Elizabethan is the style 
that was presented when the transition was 
complete, and then no Gothic details existed 
in it; and, consisting of Italian details, im- 
planted on Gothic design and composition 
only, it is worthy of attention. It was, in 
regard to the picturesque, a step in advance of 
the Italian,—which presented’ in’ “general: a 
straight outline, and suggestive’ of hew com- 
binations of! the' antique | elements,: more 
striking and” beautiful than had” yet been 
seen.” ‘ ; . ,' 

It was unfortunate for the art'that the love 
of the picturesque; as engendered’ by this‘ state | 
of things, ‘whited'to the most successful efforts 
to introduce it: into’the architecture of the 
ancients, should have been condemned as: 
faults, and have gained for the architects little 
else. than. abuse, both from their contempo- 
raries, and, successors... Vanbrugh, who had 
an, intense: feeling for. the picturesque; who 
displayed the most. original and.) inventive 
genius, and! the.: most consummate skill. in 
composition, was derided,.andlampooned by’ 
the first, critics and poets of the, day, and;re- 
garded almost..in .the light of,,an. impostor, 
because he, would not, reproduce, Roman and’ 
Greek temples, in this country, but attempted’ 
to weave into picturesque forms, adapted to’ 
native requirements, the elements of the classic, 
and, infuse the most striking features, of our 
own, into the architecture of the, ancients. 
His chief works, Blenheim and Castle Howard, | 
though« not: without . faults, sufficiently ‘attest | 
his possession of the qualities which I here) 
attribute-to- him. There are othera-who'suf-; 


love for the truth in architecture, convinced 
that whatever the style of a building, whatever 
the character of its details, the composition 
a be picturesque. 

am aware that numberless whimsicalities 
and absurdities have: been perpetrated in the 
name of the picturésque, but maintain, not- 
withstanding, that the picturesque is not, as 
has been supposed by many, inimical to purity 
of style, and that it can be obtained in the 
antique styles without violating their essential 
laws. The Greek architecture was for a dif- 
ferent purpose to ours,—one which called for 
simplicity and solemnity. The source of the 
grand style of Greece was réligion. Had they 
applied their architecture to domestic and other 
‘purposes, they would doubtless have engrafted 
new features thereon, and have drawn upon 
other principles. St. George’s Hall, of this 
town, though pure Greek in style, and a new 
erection, is not unpicturesque, Many archi- 
tects, celebrated in their day, in order to pro- 
duce picturesque forms and_ combinations, 
perverted principle; they sacrificed propriety 
to the pictorial, but the pictorial demanded no 
such sacrifice. ‘The picturesque is of no style, 
but it may be obtained in any. It reigned in 
Greece and Rome, and may be found in India, 
and Egypt, and China, at the present day; 
and though the hand of ‘time may be useful 
in producing its most affecting associations, 
it may be had in the newest building, where 
outline is attended to—where the laws of 
natural beauty are consulted. 

Many of the old towns of the continent, and 
some nearer home—in Wales, for: instance— 
strangers to the spirit of improvement that has 
elsewhere been busy in the land, though cer- 
tainly not models for imitation in this im- 
proved age, could not be looked upon by the 
architect of taste without suggesting to his 
mind valuable hints for originating the pic- 
turesque in houses and streets. The streets 
of London, so far back as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, as exhibited in old prints, 
with their pointed gables ‘and - overhanging 
stories, though affording no lesson in con- 
structive science, are instinct with beauty : 
many of them develop principles, and yield 
striking hints as regards relief, and are highly 
suggestive of the conditions on which beauty 
ba be obtained. 

ime is certainly an agent in producing the 
picturesque: however injurjous, in. other re- 
spects to works of art, he increases their picto- 
rial beauty. To his hand the outlines of a 
building yield their stiffness: he varies its 
tones of colour, melting them as it were into 
more perfect keeping with the local scenery, 
‘and assimilating the whole to the condition of 
creation around. A building grows into har- 
mony with nature by the effect of climate; it 
becomes adopted as it were by the genius loci, 
and they are united under the influence of the 
same causes ; and when originally constructed 
in forms that harmonise with the works of 
God around, “ they remind the spectator,” to 
juote the language of Wordsworth, “ of a pra- 
‘duction of Ey: da and appear to have grown 
rather than to have been erected; and, when 
‘clothed in part with a yegetable garb, appear 
to be received into the bosom of the living 
principle of things, as it acts and exists among 
the woods and fields,” , ‘ar 
_ The older towns and cities, therefore, assume 
more of the picturesque, A town erected at a 
variety of periods, and in which we behold the 
work of centuries, presents a proportionately 
reater variety in style, hue, and shape,—and 
most towns have in hig particular the advan- 
tage of the one.in which our lot is cast... 
have said. that picturesque beauty of de- 
sign is independent of style. In this I might 
be borne out by the beauty of most Mahome- 
dan cities, which present, with their array of 
mosques and minarets (notwithstanding the 
inferiority “of the architecture in the higher 
priniciples), an entire result superior,,to what 
‘we see in many of their European, compeers. 
‘Fancy and feeling, it is true, have been, more 
consulted ‘than judgment, but they have, pro- 
duced’ a wonderful effect, and are,yery sugges- 
tive to us. _ ee a eee 
‘It would ‘be improper, in a treatise of, this 
nature, to omit all mention 7) sculpture, which 
ranks high as an element of the picturesque in 


‘architecture. ‘Statues, were,a crowning - 
ficence introduced ‘on the. aes of the ema 








and ecclesiastical ‘usages. “ Indeed, its 
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irit of beauty itself, had alighted upon it. 
gio some one has aptly called “ the 
voice of architecture ;”’ without it, the art is 
not complete: if it be not a breathing into it 
the breath of life, it is at least an awakening of 
it to a higher life, and rendering it capable of 
a more complete and divine PaerCEOS When 
we contemplate the result pra a judicious ; appl 
cation of statuary in architectural embellish- 
ment, we cannot but regret that so many 
empty niches should surround our public 
buildings. This is characteristic of English 
edifices. It would seem that English people 
have an antipathy to statues. The expense is, 
perhaps, one bar to their more extensive em- 
porment 5 but the chief one, I suspect, might 

é found in influences which had their birth at 
the Reformation. 

There is a fault of modern streets which I 
have not before mentioned,—they too much 
resemble each other. I have heard travellers 
complain of the streets in some continental 
cities being so much alike that it was impos- 
sible for a stranger to thread his way through 
them. I would giye diversity of character to 
streets as well as to houses, and for this there 
are resources in architecture, Public build- 
ings, whilst they give life and dignity to the 
view, play a conspicuous part in producing this 
desired variety, and characterising their re- 
spective streets; and, fortunately, these are 
greatly increasing in number, both in the me- 
tropolis and in the leading provincial towns, 
where, it must be confessed, Jeapite the neglect 
of some important rinciples of beauty, a 
great deal has of late Fosn done conducive to 

ictorial effect. In London, though but few 

ne streets could be named, there are many 
beautiful spots and interesting views,—many a 
picturesque nook that the artist would delight 
to sketch, and that the most uninformed spec- 
tator would feel and admire, though perha 8, 
in the words of Sterne, * without knowing why, 
or crt wherefore.” 

But the streets themselves are improved. 
If we compare London of the present day with 
London of thirty or forty years ago, we must 
confess that great is the advantage of the 
former over the latter; and Liverpool has 
perhabe advanced in a similar ratio. Streets 

ave been swelling into ampler width, and 
other provisions of beauty and usefulness be- 
coming more abundant. What I chiefly com- 
plain of is, the non-acknowledgment of those 
principles by which the greatest amount of 
pictorial heauty would be obtained from any 
given means; and maintain that the rage for 
uniformity that has been exhibited in the new 
streets had its origin in a mistaken notion of 
beauty; that whatever other advantages that 
and the straight line may possess, yet to that 
quality which gives pleasure to the eye, and 
exhilaration to the mind, they must fail in 
contributing. I mean no disparagement in 
other respects to late efforts, by any remarks I 
,haye made;, I, gm merely contending for a 
principle that appears to me, to be lost sight 
‘of, or at least neglected. _am aware that, any 
errors I may haye pointed out are seldom. to | 
be charged upon architects, , he opportunity | 
seit occurs for putting. in, practice sue 
apes as refer tp the general form of tho, 
lee ares in, towns. and. cities ;. and Iam als 
tit » that there are pos Sly cance mt 
with the planning .of ,streets to which, ;th 
‘must ‘succumb, -—circumstances of , 89, ra 
‘importance, that.this paper may, be deemed. by | 
some more artistic and theoretical than prac: | 
tical and postal : 
DOVER n of, Sor ethi “advantageous to. the 

rt, I at not wit of One, ..; 

But here. ited oth Mt considerations besides 
{hase a pene ‘ipa and, ilosophical pro- 
prie | a. pet n ich) should, haye 
,Weigt i” ‘in, t nrmation, ‘ion at streets :. there.are 
oad end SENIOR, of . a mpl. nature, Sangh 

1p 


hos HDG <A. Aer, which. I, eontend:: 
‘sca hing indirectly. to da, with the, ake 
they affect main, and, through... that 


ape lium the body 5, for what gives interest and 

Gate oh to the mind, will,:1, need scarcely say, 

ave no slight anfluence., in, maintaining and 
vaca the physical organs. 
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a wall of lofty warehouses, running north and 
south, and intersected by a very insufficient 
amount of opening, A good sanitary provision 
in the arrangement of a town would be the 





| might be written, and I leave it to those who 


th iat it. may be; suggestive, |... 


| sew saw as that saw'sdws.” ~ 


forming of large squares at the intersection of 
| the- main streets, and communicating with each 
other in the direction of the prevailing winds. 

But this isa subject into whieh [cannot enter 
aow ; ‘it, is one. upon’. whieh alone voluthes 


are! better. prepared for its discussion. It is 
every day: réceiving more: and more’ of ‘that 
serious’ sttrotion to which: it is entitled.* :.) 
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WINDOW FROM FLORENCE. 


Tue window represented by the accompa- 
nying engraving, made from a drawing by 
Mr. Lockyer, is novel and not inelegant. It 
is from a palace in the Via det Servi, Florence, 
and is drawn to the scale of 1-6th of an inch 
toa foot. It may go amongst our hints for 
street architecture. 





THE, mirHODUCtIGN OF THE POINTED 
Am .:the close. of...Mr., Ferguson's. ‘paper 


,| On the. Pointed Arch,’ r ne atthe, Institute 
| of Architects on the sth 
| have. already; printed | in. full,* 
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eather than the origin of its form and the | latter arches of decoration. In the buildings | 


country in which it first appeared. He did not 
wish, however, that it should go forth that that 
meeting adopted all that they had heard from 
Mr. Fergusson of the early use of the pointed 
arch in the east; he begged to enter his pro- 
test against the high antiquity proposed to be 
iven to those parts of the buildings referred 
to which contained it. As regarded the whole of 
the illustrations of the first class referred to, with 
one exception, the term arch was altogether 
jnapplicable—the principle was wanting—the 
form was there; so it was in the first book of 
Euclid; but forms were not arches: these 
examples were simply openings formed by 
stones overlapping one another, and such as 
any one might make in a common ashlar wall 
by knocking out the stones. Mr. Fergusson 
had applied the term “ horizontal arch” to this 
form; he (Mr. S.) understood a very different 
form under that term—a form very common 
in Gothic architecture, consisting of a stone 
beam formed of several pieces joggled together; 
there you had the principle of the arch. As 
regarded the buildings of Cairo, there were no 
doubt a great number which contained pointed 
arches, but the important question was, what 
was their date? The proof that was necessary 
to establish their antiquity was to be sought 
for under this head, rather than from the fre- 
uent occurrence of the feature. Again, Mr. 
Pergusson had said that the mosque of Amrou 
had been much pulled about and altered ; how 
could it be proved at this day that the parts in 
which the pointed arches occur were not 
amongst the very parts that had been so 
altered ? We should be very chary in receiving 
assertions as to date, and look very carefully 
at the proof: if proof most conclusive and satis- 
factory be wanting, this theory falls to the 
ground. As regards the question of the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch in Europe, he held 
the opinion that no new feature was adopted in 
the architecture of the middle ages, which had 
not some useful property contained in it. He 
believed he might go further and say that, in pro- 
portion to the utility of a member was the 
degree of ornament it received ; he would con- 
tent himself, however, at present, with the for- 
meraxiom. Ofthe sixty-six theories contained 
in Britton’s fifth volume of the “ Architectural 
Antiquities,” only two attempted to account 
for the introduction of the pointed arch on 
this ground. One of these was the well-known 
tneory, due to Dr. Whewell, and enlarged 
upon by him in his interesting work on the 
German Churches, which attributed the intro- 
duction of this form to the exigencies arising 
out of the difficulties of vaulting an oblong 
space, with circular arches, in_ horizontal 
courses, as exemplified in the buildings on the 
Rhine. The other was that advanced by Dr. 
Young and Mr. Weir, namely, that the use of 
. the pointed arch was originally due to a dis- 
covery of its usefulness in diminishing lateral 
pressure. He (Mr. S.) was disposed to take 
the latter view; and for reasons that he 
was about to give at large, in a work now 
in the press, on the “Early History of 
the Pointed Arch in the south of France,” 
and which he would shortly explain, with the 
assistance of some of the plates which he had 
with him, and which included views and sec- 
tions of some of the very buildings which Mr. 
ergusson had referred to,—the whole of 
Which he had himself visited and measured. 
In the first place, he must join issue with 
t. Fergusson in reference to his assertion 
that the pointed arch occurred generally under 
the circular arch in those buildings, and that 
its use was therefore anterior to the latter in 
Point of time. He was prepared to maintain 
that there was a law which regulated the use 
4 the two forms in the same building, and 
fans avery important one,—but one very dif- 
erent from that laid down by Mr. Fergusson, 
all one evidently traceable to the cause already 
pag to. ‘I'he arches used in the churches 
ai the middle ages might very properly be 
ivided into two classes,—those used for the 
— Openings, such as the vaulting arches, 
ge of the crossing, and the pier arches, 
“a Me ich may be said to constitute the frame- 
; a the building; and those used for the 
an Openings, such as the doorways, the 
4. Cows, the arcades, &c:, and which might 
deems to belong to the panelling of the 
cture;—the former class might be pro- 

Y termed arches of construction, and the 





of the transitional period,—and he was dis- 
posed to accept that term, as belonging par 
eacellence to those buildings which exhibited the 
transition from the circular style to the pointed 
style,— he was prepared to assert, that for 
nearly half a century the pointed arch was 
used in the arches of construction, and the 
circular arch in arches of decoration, This 
rule was not laid down upon the authority of a 
few isolated examples; he had a list of no less 
than eighty buildings in England, France, and 
Germany, which he had himself visited, in 
which this law obtained; and he had no doubt 
that the attention of the members of the Institute 
being called to the fact, this list would be here- 
after very considerably increased ; he spoke only 
of what had fallen within his own personal obser- 
vation, and he thought that a good rule for 
every one tofollow. Mr, 8. then read part of 
the list of examples to which he referred, and 
explained that a few exceptions existed, but 
that they were not of that nature, or to that 
extent, as in the least to invalidate the law as 
applied to the whole of the earlier buildings of 
the transitional period. He stated that the 
number of buildings belonging to this period 
was much greater than was generally supposed, 
even in this country, and that they abounded 
on the continent ; that they possessed peculiar 
details and characteristic marks perfectly dis- 
tinct from those which belonged to the Nor- 
man, as well as the Early English period, and 
such as entitled them to separate classification. 
He explained, that in the latter part of the 
period the pointed arch began to find its way 
into the arches of decoration, as in the choirs 
of Canterbury and Ripon Cathedrals, the for- 
mer of which belonged to the years 1185-1190 ; 
and immediately afterwards rapidly and uni- 
versally in this country superseded the circular 
arch, As regarded its introduction into other 
parts of Europe, he believed that it was in the 
south of France that its earliest employment 
was to be looked for; the most usual mode of 
roofing the large spaces in that country in the 
Romanesque period was by a longitudinal 
barrel vault, or semi-cylinder, running the 
whole length of the building; this plan ob- 
tained in most of the large cathedrals, as St. 
Saturnin, at Toulouse, and the Cathedral of 
Valence, both of which belonged, upon un- 
questionable evidence, to the middle of the 
eleventh century. This was, therefore, natu- 
rally the place where we should look for the 
first appearance of the pointed arch; and here 
it is in fact that we first find it. We find it 
accompanied, or rather almost immediately 
followed, by that slight alteration of detail in 
the moulding and sculpture which accompa- 
nied its introduction in other countries,—and, 
as a natural consequence, by that reduction in 
the solid thickness of the walls, and that con- 
centration of abutment at particular points, 
which indicated here, as elsewhere, the pro- 
gress of science in construction. To premise, 
as Mr. Fergusson did, that this style preceded 
the other; that the pointed arch, in these 
countries, was anterior to the circular; that 
the builders went back, in fact, from this ad- 
vanced point to earlier and ruder principles, 
was impossible, and was certainly unsupport- 
able by documentary evidence of any kind. 
Mr. Sharpe then exhibited views and sections 
of the Cathedral of Vaisson, to which Mr. 
Fergusson had referred; the Cathedral of 
Sisteron; the Abbey Churches of Cadouin 
and Notre Dame, at Digne, and other build- 
ings containing the pointed barrel vault, in. 
support. of his assertions,—the actual ascer- 
tained dates of which, he stated, bore out 
what he had said; and in the whole of which 
the pointed arch was used not only in the 
vaultings to which Mr. Fergusson sup- 
posed it was confined, but in all the other 
arches of construction, whilst the circular atch 
prevailed uniformly in the arches of decoration. 
The speaker then proceeded to notice a class, 
of buildings in which the pointed HER 
occurred, of a very early, ree an 
peculiar kind, in the west of France, li 


‘| opened for’ passerigérs “about thie ‘fitd 
mited | July: ' The néw » portion; 


or to go higher still, that of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople—and consisted of five large 
square compartments, forming the Greek cr 
and covered with five large hemi-spheri 
domes, supported by pendentives resting o 
enormous square piers. This was the type 
the plan of the whole of them. In some th 
design had been mutilated, in others never 
entirely carried, and in others slightly modi- 
fied, to suit western requirements ; but in th 
Cathedral of St. Front, at Perigueux, th 
genuine Byzantine design is presented i 
its unmitigated Eastern aspect. He the 
exhibited parallel views of the interior 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and the cathedral 
Perigueux, taken from the same point 
view, which presented, with one exception, 
identically the same features, that exceptio 
being the occurrence, in the French building 
of the pointed arch in place of the circul 
arch of St. Mark’s, in the large arches whic 
support the domical vault. He exhibited als 
views and plans of the. cathedral churches o 
Cahors and Angouléme, aad the abbey church 
of Souillac, all similar in their main features to 
St. Front. To the earhest-of these buildings 
he was disposed to attach. avery early date, 
not only on account of the extreme simplicity 
and rudeness of the workjand the nature of 
their details, but also, in the tase of St. Front, 
on account ofa certain strikig correspondencg 
of fact between the internal and extern 
evidence of the building. He declined, how; 
ever, to enter into thig part of the question, or 
to make any assertion at that moment as to 
the period at which the pointed arch was thug 
used in this part of France, further than toa 







declare his belief that, thesaybuildings were 
earlier than the class he -Rad previously 
noticed ; and,, thegeforey if: is opinion, the 





















earliest not only itt France Bi 
Europe. Thetquegtion still r 
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in this foreign soil? W 
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Jectures and above all, without 
ng or rejecting the dates whidl 
handed to us. — inqu 

if possible, without, teference!” 
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Fire-Proor CeILIncs oF WIRE-woRK’ 
have been successfully applied, in place of lath, 
with plaster and stucce as usual, at the Chester 
Lunatic Asylum... The wires, are about ¢ in. 
apart, and the plaster forms an adhesive and 
serviceable mass, even on both sides. The 
Wire 1s” galvanized, or' japantied, ‘to prevent 
corrosion. Not only ceilings; one would think, 
but thin partitions and walls in.general, might 
be wired in, place of. :lathed,., and. risk. of :fire 
thus, greatly, diminjshed by a process neither 
patented nor costly, “© 
Dae Norra Ken Lrz-or Ratr which 
will ‘bring! Londen into immedigterailway com- 

unication. with, Lewi {Waolwich, .Dant- 
ord, Gravesend, Strood, Rochester, and Chat 
ham, is now about completed, and is Pi 

of 
between  Londori- 


both as to number and the district in-which | bridge.station and) Gravesend, is, 234 miles im 
they were found, which had been mixed.up/| length, and, exclusive of rails gncetatonts Hie 


with those he had just been describing,. but 


which were totally distinct from them,.andj:in | 


fact, unlike anything else that he knew of in 


the western parts of Christendom. ‘The’ type | - +o 
after which these buildings were plantied ‘was || ,.1,4t meeting of the Tnetitute. Se 
that of the Church of St. Mark, at Venice— || position of architecture, to which we shal! give due attention, 





cost of construction—the ’ original contr 
estimates “bot Wales were fixed’ at ~636,0007/-+ 


will artount, ‘it is°stated;-t6 400,600%: ‘only. fig 
eld on,ithe, 2nd inst., 














































































THE BUILDER. 


[Jury 7, 1849. 
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BAS? END OF Lin¢oLy CATHRDRAt 
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|, ABOVE, Wwe|have,the pleasure to placa before 
our ¢eadersva-view of the east end of: Ligcoln 
Minster,’ ote sof the “finest ‘of our intediog 
Billidings,' ati’ colicebtinyy whieh We Have 4 
various times’ spoken.» iHivsteatione of i 
@outh porch, -the.fine rose windew:in transept, 
and of ‘the chapter-house, ‘a bedutifal-specimen 
a aiy BH Hao Bo gay 
SVEN. | bas ,bejslgoios jgods won ei jousd 
to Weimasy .remind jour readers, that Lincola 
Minster was commenced by Bishop’ Hugh} at 
thé tlose of Sims n'dentury, ‘anid wasdomt 
lett; obit called. Grosse tite the 
portion here represented, is of: the, Geometrical 


style; ‘or late Early English;-so to ‘speak,—the 


forerunner of the Decorated, =. 
: ‘Phe-engraving is from a drawing by Mr. 
Caveler, made for the purpose. "°°" 


CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF BUILD- 
INGS IN ITALY AND SICILY.* 


Palermo Cathedral.—1170 to 1185, by Walter 
of Hamell, an Englishman (Knight). ‘Altar to 
orth-east. Little remains of the original building 
ut crypt and portions of south side and east end. 
& arches of crypt are pointed. 1420, great 
west door; south door, 1426; and porch, 1450 
(Khight). 
ho Monreale Cathedral.—1174 to 1182; the bronze 
doory, 1186, by Borumano. 
-» Se Bustachio, Rome.—1196; founded in Con- 
stantine’s time (Rossi and Vasi); has one of the 
ibzick towers. 
bad rfaehele, Lucca.—1188, facade by Guidetto 
(Knig t). 
_S. Sisto, Rome.—1200, restored. _ Founder un- 
‘kioWn;' but church mentioned by S. Gregory 600 
verano) ; 1200, and restored in 1464-71 (Rossi) ; 
‘1200; greatly repaired (Rycaut). 
‘\| Fowre dei Conti.— Twelfth century, D’Agin- 
seoutt;:¢/'1200 (Rycaut). 
es W8i Maria Toscanella.—c. 1206 (Knight). 





r , Se 





* See page 256, ante. 


S. Maria Plebe, 537 geal tower. It is 
uite like the Roman (Knight). 

S. Andrea, Vercelli. —1219, by Thomas, ® 

French ecclesiastic (Knight). Rawr 

Parma Baptistery.—1196 to 1281 (Knight); 
1196 to 1260 (Hope). 

Padua Great Hall.—1218, finished. Supposed 
to have been begun oon ; we by fire, 1420; 
and by storm, 1756 (Milezia). 

8. ‘Giovanni in Monte, Bologna. —1221; the 
campa ile in 1286 (Willis). 

s. Francesco, Assisi. — 1228, by a German 
architect (Knight). : 

S. Antonio, Padua.—1231, begun (Knight). 

Ponte delle Grazie, Florence.—1236 (Richa). | : 

SS. Trinita, Florence.—1250, by N. po 
enlarged and embellished 1383 ; campanile i 
fagade 1593 (Richa) ; altar nearly west. 

S. Chiara, Ravenna.—1250 (Fabri). all 

S, Caterina, Pisa.—1253, by Gughelmo Aen, 
pupil of Nicolo da Piss. Injured by fire The 
after which transept was added (Grassi). os 
upper arches are pointed, but details in 
Italian. 

S. Maria della Spina, Pisa.—1230: enlarged 
1300 (Grassi) ; 1230: enlarged atid enriched 1323 
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(Knight). This is the most Gothic-looking build- 
ing in Pisa, but all the details throughout are 


Italianised. 

S. Antonio. Abbate, Rome.—1259 (Vasi,. Rossi, 
and Severano)'; originally. dedicated 467: (Rossi) ; 
altar to north. .:[At this era the pointed style seems 
to have got a decided footing in Italy, as may be 
seen at Ferrara, Assisi, Pisa, Vercelli, &c. But 
these specimens all seem the work of strangers ; 
the details are all Italianised ; and we look in vain 
for any Of the beautifal arrangements or details of 
our Early English or ‘even Norman Cathedrals. 
I know nothing’ in Italy: of this date which gives 
any idew' of thé beatiful’ scroll-work and: other 
ornaments of the’ Early English: period,‘ nor of the 
pird’s beak,-:the..zigzag,..or other Norman pecu- 
liaritiess} "6 o-8 8 i BS rest ni 

Scala Santa, Rome.—1216 to 1277, rebuilt from 
foundations as: now seen (Severano); 1585, re- 
stored (Vasi). ees 

S. Gizcomo ‘Magno; ‘Bologna.—1267 3 roof 1497 
(Willis). see 

8. Maria: Novella, Florence. —1278, by Fra 
Restoro and Fra Sisto’; facade 1349 to 1470;: nave 
finished 1307; campanile c.: 1330;'' struck by 
lightning 1358.{Richa) ;, altar to north. . 

S. Maria del Popolo,: Rome.—1277, rebuilt, 
having been built 1099; restored 1660 (Vasi ); 
altar to east. ' 

Campo Santo, Pisa.—1278 to 1283, by Gio. 
Pisano ;;,archeg filled in 1464 (Grassi), . 

Pal. Publico, Piacenza,—1281, begun (Knight). 

Or. San Michele, Florence.—}284, by Arnolfo di 
Lupo ; added to ‘and ‘detorated in 1337-1352, when 
Orcagna was employed (Richa).-° = 

S. Croce, Florence.—1295, by: Arnolfo di Lupo ; 
finished 1320. ‘The.facade from Porta Maggiore to 
the door of cloister commenced: onlyin : black 
and white. marble, by Cronaca; tower and. roof 
nearly destroyed, 1514; sacristy. built hefore 1330 ; 
(Richa); by Arnolfo,.son of the stranger. who built 
Gothic church at Assisi (Knight) ; 1294 (Villani) ; 
1285 (Hope) ; altar nearly to east. 

Foro dei Mercanti, Bologna.—1294 (Willis). 

Florence Cathedral.—1298, begun by Arnolfo di 
Cambio da Colle. Altar to east. 

8. Anastasio, Verona.—c. 1300 (Maffei). 

8, Fermo” Maggiore, Verona.—1313, the sub- 
terranean church spoken of as old in 775 (Maffei). 

Ospitale Grande, Palermo.—1330, built in one 
year (Knight). eeiicis ta 

S. Maria delle. Seale, Verona.—1328 (Maffei). 

Badig, Campanile, Florence.—1330: half pulled 


down by populace 1307, and rebuilt as now seen; |, 


the church has been much injured by fire at various 
times (Richa) ; altar to south. 

A Niccolo, Florence.—1332 (Richa) ; altar to 
south, 

nd Simone, Florence.—1333 (Richa) ; altar to 
south, : i ont . 

Campanile, Florence.—1334, by Giotto. ; 

Misericordia, Ancona.—1349: ‘‘ Hoc templum 
deipared:.peatem.sedanti unico die civitas fidei 
— éresit. 23° Oct.,- 1349”’ (Inserip- 

On) « 

Pal. Ducal, Venice.—1350, canal front, and six 
return columns; rest of return front 1423-39; by 
M. Bartolomeo ; porta. della carta, 1439; internal 
piazza and facade over, 1485; 1500, by Berga- 
masco ; centre window towards piazza, 1523-1538 
(Cicognara), 

Ca, @’ Oro, Venice.—1350 (Quadri), Cicognara 
states its date is uncertain. | eg 

Monza Cathedral:—1359, front: (Hope) ; four- 
teenth century (Willis). 

S. Maria sopra Minerva, Rome.—1370 (Bunsen 
and Vasi), 1275; the convent adjoining stands on site 
and ruins of temple of Minerva (Rossi). 

Milan Cathedral.—1386 to 1411 (Oxford Glos- 
sary) ; 1387, doubtful whether by Arler, a German, 
or by Campione; an Italian;:but nearly all archi- 
tects first employed on it were German ; 1388, great 
ne window by French architect (Knight) ; altar to 


8. Petronio, Bol _ i); 

1 9%, da . ee 1184, consecrated (F.bri) ; 
ertosa, Pavia.—1396, begun; west front b 
Fossano, 1473 (Pettit), res ‘ 
rt Qnofrio, Rome.—1439 (Pistolesi e Vasi) ; the 
pe Fe promes, the apse semi-octagon, with pointed 
8. Spirito, Florence.—1435 to 1481, by F 
Brunelleschi (Richa) ; altar nearly north. joi 
thee. Susanna, Rome.—Originally by Constan- 
os : rebuilt, 800; restored, 1475 and 1600, when 
ni ane built from foundations, also gilt ceiling 
lat anor ony c.: 290,’ rebuilt 800 (Vasi) ; 

- Agostino, Rome.—1480 (Bunsen and Vasi 

we, Pinel altar to north. ¢ ‘ 
* ramin,. Venice.—148 

tha Leek vat hin gg 1481, by one of 


Pal, ; ; . 
(Witt Foscari, Venice.—1390 (Cicognara), 1439 


aor srhaps the: most marked feature of Italian 
recog ane capital ; six distinct. styles may be 
Snised on careful investigation. 


__,., DECORATIONS FROM ABROAD. 


FROM ARCHITRAVE, SPOLETO CATHEDRAL. 














1. Imitation of the Roman, generally Co- 
rinthian, often Composite, and sometimes, 


but seldom, Ionic (S. Stefano Rotondo):. | 'This |: 


style, as might be expected, occurs in buildings 
of all ages, from the earliest time to the latest ; 
from Ravenna, in the fifth century, to 8. Ca- 
terina, Pisa, 1253. 

2nd. The peculiar corbel capitals, as in the 
Roman brick tower, or in many of our Saxon 
churches. These have no dates which can be 
strictly relied on, but from their great preva- 
lence at Ravenna, their presence in the ancient 
church of S. Vitale, and other indications, we 
may imagine them to be of Greek origin, more 
especially as the churches in Greece have their 
windows and domes formed with columns in 
this style, though rather more ornate. 


3rd. Those clearly Greek, the characteristics 
whereof are so clearly seen at S, Vitale, S. 
Fosca, S. Marc’s, S. Donato, &c. 

4th. Wherein the capitals are formed either 
of foliage cut out in the peculiar hard, flat 
style; or of animals, or of blocks, with the 
angles worked out in some ornamental way. 
These I imagine to be northern importations. 
They are first seen, so far as I can recollect, at 
S. Michele, Pavia, and are used at S. Stefano 
in Bologna, at S. Ambrogio in ‘Milan, Pisa, 
Mogens, S. Zeno in Verona, Palermo, Parma, 

c. , 
5th. Where the Norman seems to have 
gained somewhat of the lightness of the Gothie, 
as seen in some of our transition workj-asa 





Lentini, Sciatca, Syracuse, Messina, Ferrara, 
&e. - I look upon these, also, as Transalpine. 
6th.. Where the intention’ has been, ob- 
viously, to give somewhat of a Gothic charac- 
ter, the sculptor. understanding only Italian 
detail, as at Pisa, Florence, Bologna, &c. . At 
Milan the capitals are tolerably good Gothic. 


T. H. L, 











-ORNAMENT FROM DUOMO, SPOLETO. 

Tue cathedral at Spoleto dates from a very 
early period, having n originally erected 
under the Lombard dukes. Numerous, how- 
ever, are the alterations and additions since that 
date. The sculptured piece of ornament here 
represented is taken from the architrave (in 
-marble) of the central doorway of the principal 
facade, now, with the two side doors, masked 
by Bramante’s elegant picturesque i 
(which, by the way, was given by the “ Archi- 
tectural Publication Society” in their first 
issue of plates). 
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Tux Iron Trape.—Ata emer! meet- 
ing of masters, on Saturday » a further-re- 
duction of 10s, per ton was resolved on, and@it 
is considered to be very doubtful wheter éven 
the prices that now remain after the deduction 
of therevent nominal-or:! Admitted rei ybtiots 
of: 30s.,'cati/be maintamed!’ A Wotice of further 


t! |(edudtidne dA wales has'also beémgiven? +! 


































































































NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Tue old church at H » lately decapi- 
tated by the removal of its spire—the mate- 
rials of which were sold to pay the expenses of 
removal—begins to show other serious signs of 
decay. The props in the nave have begun to 
bend under pressure of the roof, and the edifice 
has been pronounced by the diocesan architect, 
Mr. Clark, to be quite unsafe, so that the 
Bishop has ordered it to be closed. According 
to an estimate by the architect the cost of 
restoration will be 2,630/.; but the peo 
resources being exhausted in the building of a 
new church, 800/. alone can be mustered, and 
the authorities now appeal to the public for 
aid.——A new font, octagonal and decorated 
in style of fourteenth century, has been pre- 
sented to St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, by 
Mr. T. Combe, of Oxford. Workmen have 
been engaged at Mansfield in preparations for 
laying the foundation-stone of the Bentinck 
monument. New parochial schools were 
founded at Foxearth, Essex, on 12th inst. The 
design is by Mr. J. Clark, and the cost will be 
500/., chiefly defrayed by the rector.——In 
the little church of Bartlow the pews have 
been replaced by open benches, and the arch 
in the round tower re-opened ; other restora- 
tions and repairs have been completed, and the 
church is re-opened. The large west win- 
dow of Holy Rhood Church, Southampton, has 
been fitted with thick plate glass to exclude 
noise. Subscriptions are in progress, which it 
is hoped will enable the authorities to fill the 
east and chancel windows with stained glass. 
The gurgoyles, which were objected to, are to 
be reduced to small appropriate ornaments. 
-———A stained glass window of three compart- 
ments has been put up in the eastern chancel 
of the church of Mathern, Chepstow.——The 
new town hall at Yeovil was opened on Wed- 
nesday week. The hall is 584 feet long, 35 feet 
broad, and 25 feet high. It is approached from 
the market-house by iron gates and stone steps 
with cast-iron balustrades.——Statues to Nel- 
son and Wellington are to be placed on 
Southsea Common, where Nelson trod his 
native land for the last time, and where Wel- 
lington first stepped on British ground after 
his last great triumph.—Mangotsfield Church 
is to be repaired and renovated at a cost of about 
850/., besides that of restoring the chancel by 
the lay impropriators and other offerings, 
Messrs. Pope, Binden, and Clark, of Bristol, 
have furnished plans for the work, The 
Walsall Town Improvement Commissioners, 
in choosing from the tenders for buildings, 
excavations, and gas holder for new gas works, 
have decided on the tender of Mr. Hale, of: 
Walsall, for buildings and excavations, at 
1,493/., with deduction of 10/. if base to 
chimneys brick ; and Messrs. Smith and Co., 
of West Bromwich, for making gas holder and 
removing old one, at a cost of 808/. 10s. 
The works are expected to commence the 
manufacture of gas at Christmas. —— The 
Sheffield Water Company have caused blocks 
of gypsum to be deposited in their culvert, in 
order to prevent the water from imbibing poi- 
sonous impurities from the lead cisterns and 
service-pipes. This may be expected to take 
place by the water firstly imbibing the gypsum 
or sulphate of lime, of which it is to be pre- 
sumed the analytical chemist, Mr. Haywood, 
who made the suggestion, has found the 
water to be deficient: A stone tower, 
with a spire, is to be built on the church at 
Bootle, in place of the two unseemly towers, 
-which have been removed. Other alterations 
are to be made, and seat-room for 400 addi- 
tional sitters provided.——A German Lutheran 
Church is to be built at Hull.——The inhabit- 
ants of Brigg, in that vicinity, have resolved 
to erect a Corn Exchange by joint stock 
shares of 10/. each ———-A monument has been 
placed in the east aisle of the north transept 
of York Minster, to Dr, Beckwith, who be- 
ueathed 45,0007. to the cathedral, the York- 
shire Museum, the York Charity Schools, and 
and other laudable objects.——The repair of 
-Knox’s house in the High-atreet of Edinbiirgh 
being declared to he impossible, it is proposed 
*te mark the stones, remove them piecemeal, 
‘and relinilid the house.——The repair of Jed- 
i Abbéy had-beén resumed by the Lothian 
‘trustees. 'Fheeast wing 1s--now being 
webtored —-Mr, Mackeénsi¢, architect, | 
has conetmueted .» design for the: 
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monument. 
irregular, conical mass of rock, with a rough 
read winding through clefts, &c., to the sum- 
mit, where, crowning a precipice, is a female 
figure, leaning on the rock, and mourning, 
along with her children. At prominent points 
are tablets, to be erected by clans, or in me- 
mory of individuals.——A church in Great 
om Dublin, has been destroyed by 
e. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


On the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton line several hundred labourers, brick- 
layers, and miners have been discharged from 
the Mickleton tunnel from want of funds. 
Only forty men are now employed, and the 
works will shortly, it is said, be brought to a 
standstill_—-On Wednesday week, in spring- 
ing two arches of the bridge now building over 
the Teviot at Roxburgh, on the Kelso and St. 
Boswell branch of the Edinburgh and Hawick 
line, the pier gave way, and eight men were 
buried in the ruin, and killed on the spot. 
The North Staffordshire Company have entered 
into a contract for the working of their whole 
line. An extensive coach manufacturer at 
Saltley, near Birmingham, is the contractor. 
There were fourteen tenders. The contract, 
however, is limited to the general traffic, rolling 
stock, and maintenance of permanent way, and 
does not interfere with the stations, clerks, and 
receipts. The company’s engineer has the 
power to inflict a penalty of 10,000/., if not 
satisfied with the fulfilment of the contract. 
The mileage rate for working and main- 
taining the locomotives, &c., is about 10d. 
for passenger trains, and 1s. for goods 
trains, and penalties will be incurred by 
late arrivals or departures. A scramble 
for the Pickfordian or carrier class of pickings 
on the London and North-Western seems to 
be in progress. The company, it is said, take 
the singular liberty of breaking open such 
packages or parcels as they may suspect to 
contain goods for different parties separately 
directed, and themselves deliver the goods so 
separately packed, and appropriate the charges 
for delivery. Some carriers have had an in- 
terview with the Railway Board on this sub- 
jeet, and Mr. Labouchere is said to have 
admitted that a remedy must be provided. 
The company, it seems, defy the law, which 
saddles complainers with heavy expenses, even 
while they obtain favourable verdicts. Why 
should small carriers be treated on a different 
principle from the great carriers at St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand? The post packages and mail 
bags are not broken open for the sake 
of such plunder: why should others be so,— 
and that, too, er facie, on the mere a priori 
chance of twice chargeable contents? Should 
other railway companies follow such an 
example, why not steam and other shipping 
companies, coach and omnibus proprietors, and 
other carriers themselves of all kinds in- 
clusive? And if so, what seal would be safe 
and sacred from such an universal parcel hunt ? 
No parent even could safely send a lot of 
ticketed toys to each of his children, no friend 
enclose a few presents, without the chance of 
separate charges for the delivery of each, and 
none whatever any parcel or package, without 
affording a feasible pretence, on the part of 
carriers of all sorts, for breaking it open and 
examining its contents, It is for Government 
Custom-house authorities alone, with any show 
of propriety or right, to be allowed such a 
license, as that so cavalierly practised and in- 
sisted on by these North-Western Railway 
authorities—great though they be—in this free 
country.——T here are two million of rivets in 
the tubular bridge over the Menai Straits, each 
an inch in diameter. A hollow girder bridge, 
of make similar to the tubular, but with the 
rails fixed above in place of in the interior, is 
in course of formation, to cross the Trent at 
Gainsborough on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire line. Two principal hollow 
girders form the parapets, and the roadway is 
supported by transverse wrought-iron hollow 
beams, or tubes, rectangular in section. This 
bridge was designed by Mr..W. Fowler, and the 
tubes have been constructed by Mr. Fairbairn. 
The stone-work consists of a centre-pier, and 
two elliptieal arches of 50 feet. span each, ter- 
ainated by the usual land abutments. The 














piren-work consists of two spans, together 308 


The model represents a large, 


feet, which gives a total length to the bridge 
460 feet. The principal girders are each 
feet long, 12 feet high, and 3 feet 1 inch wi 
having their ve formed of cells 18 inches 
wide, and 12 inches deep, to resist compression, 
and the battom of double-rivetted plates, to 
withstand tension. They are fixed on the 
middle pier, and supported on ‘the land abut. 
ments by rollers, resting on cast-iron plates 
embedded in the masonry, thus admitting of 
expansion and contraction. _ The first girder, 
if not now also the other, is already fixed —_— 
Mr. Hennett, of Bristol, has just completed a 
wrought-iron bridge, which weighs 450 tons, 
and is intended to cross the Thames, at Slough, 
from the branch line of the Great Western to 
Windsor. 











* BENT TIMBER FOR ROOFING. 


I OBSERVE that in your journal of the 23rd 
of May, Mr. John Hay, of Liverpool, has in. 
serted a letter, the purport of which is to claim 
the merit of the application of bent planks for 
roofing purposes. His letter is a singular in- 
stance of forgetfulness. May I trespass upon 
you to set him right as to the originality of 

is discoveries ? 

Mr. Hay was employed as an architectural 
assistant upon the Rouen Railway, by Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Brassey in the year 1843, 
Whilst engaged on these works, he had the 
opportunity of examining the bridges of Be- 
zons, Maisons Laffitte, Manoir, and Oissel, 
which were constructed under Mr. Locke’s 
direction, with main ribs of bent plank. 

To proceed to the use of such ribs in roofing 
did not require a great stretch of imagination. 
Such ‘as was necessary was, however, made 
firstly by the foreman of the Rouen station, 
Mr. John Milroy. He made a model of a rib 
roof to cover the large shed of the station, 
building up the ribs with bent planks. This 
model Mr. Hay saw before he made his designs 
for the Scotch churches. Mr. Milroy’s model 
was made in the spring; Mr. Hay’s designs 
were made in the winter following. 

Like all discussions upon the merit of in- 
ventions, the last comers have painful remi- 
niscences “that the ancients have stolen our 
good things.” Whether Mr. Hay knew of Col. 
Emy’s work, or not, he had seen several of 
Mr. Locke’s timber bridges ; and he was well 
aware that a bridge upon the same principle 
had been constructed near Newcastle some 
years previously. 

Mr. Tite executed a very beautiful roof over 
the Rue Verte station of the Rouen and Havre 
line with the main ribs of-bent planks. Mr. 
Drake executed the roof of the station at 
Dieppe with elliptical ribs built in the same 
manner. I used similar ribs to support the 
intermediate principals in a large goods shed I 
built at Havre, so that there is far from being 
any novelty in the plan. Indeed, when the 
French possess two elaborate works upon the 
subject, one by Col. Emy, the other by Col. 
Ardant, and a multitude of memoirs, one of 
which is by Navier (a.man gathered to his 
fathers seven years since), it is the height of 
absurdity, if nothing else, to claim the merit 
of the invention. 


Paris. Gro. R. BuRNELL. 








ARCHITECTURAL MATHEMATICIANS; 
OR, MATHEMATICAL ARCHITECTS. 

A want of mathematical acumen and lore 
has been, with some, a standing reproach 
against the architectural profession. Let such 
lovers of the abstract in form and number, if 
they be such, purchase and digest a recent 
work of Mr. H. P. Browning, architect,* a0 
probably by the time they have mastered all its 
articles, definitions, and corollaries, they may 


‘be inclined to suspect that, after all, architects 


do know how to fathom the profundities of 


algebra and geometry, although they make no 
great boast of their powers and. acquisitions. 
The profession aré certainly deeply indeb 

to Mr. Browning for his most able contribu- 
tion towards the removal of even the shadow 





* “An Algebra of Ratios, founded on simple and genera 
definitions, with a theory of exponents extended 2 oe) 
mensurable ratios, aud the propositions of the fi th book 
Euclid. casily and symbolically deduced.” By Hentt 
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of aground for such reproaches. The more 
immediate object of his work, however, is to 
establish an algebra of ratios, on the same 
footing as that of abstract numbers, and 
thus to ciapense with the unmathematical 
expedient of regarding all magnitudes as 
commensurable with each other, and to 
furnish definite notions of the wers 
and roots of ratios in their most difficult 
and comprehensive forms, These purposes, 
in our humble opinion, he has accomplished in 
that efficient manner which might have been 
anticipated from his growing talent, “The ap- 
plication of algebrato geometry,” ashe observes, 
and * which is the great object of all who study 
mathematics with a view to the purposes of 
life, will thus be rendered more satisfactory, if 
not more conclusive, in its results; and the 
doctrine of proportion, as taught in the fifth 
book of Euclid, will be relieved of the circum- 
locution and tedious repetition in which his 
theory abounds.” 

Taking for granted that a certain degree of 
mathematical experience is requisite fully to 
comprehend the subject, he has assumed the re- 
sults of arithmetical algebra, and notwithstand- 
ing the prejudices of some, has adopted the def- 
nitions and language of limits, being persuaded 
that a studied avoidance of the use of limits in 
the treatment of continuous magnitude is of 
no advantage to the student, and introduces 
difficulties equal at least to those it professes 
toremove. A few propositions, treating prin- 
cipally of the limits of concrete quantities, 
though apparently foreign to the work, have 
been introduced by way of furnishing concise 
and easily-remembered proofs of relations 
afterwards deduced; and having fully con- 
sidered the ratios of concrete quantities, in the 
conclusion of the work, a definition of the no- 
tion of a ratio of ratios is appended. 

We would willingly give a citation of the 
author’s mode of dealing with his subject, but 
its subdivisions are so consecutively and 
logically linked, that it would be no easy 
matter to occupy a small space without being 
betrayed into yielding up a larger than our 
own geometrical limits will fairly allow. 





AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXTRAORDINARY 
INSTANCE OF THE RAPID DECAY 
OF TIMBER, FROM DRY ROT, WHICH 
OCCURRED IN THE CHURCH OF THE 
HOLY TRINITY, AT CORK.* 





So many naturalists and men of science 
having endeavoured to account for the origin 
of dry rot, I shall not advance any theory of 
my own on the subject, although I believe that 
much still remains to be inquired into respect- 
Ing its ‘causes and consequences ; but with the 
view of attracting to it that attention which its 
importance demands, I beg leave to submit to 
the institution an account of an extraordinary 
case that occurred in Cork; at the same time 
urging on my professional brethren to record 
any other instances which may come within 
their knowledge, in order that those who may 
be disposed further to investigate the subject, 
may have the benefit of facts, given on the 
authority of practical men. 

The parish church of the Ho'y Trinity in 
Cork, in the year 1827, having been found to 
; in a bad state of repair, and quite deformed 
‘tom bad and unequal foundations, the parish- 
Pent resolved on building a new church; but 

rough want of funds, not being able to carry 
their design into execution, an extensive repair 

ided on. The tower was taken down, 
ten side wall and the end of the church 
— ¢charch'is Y00 feet lorig by 50 fect wide, 
y ed-into a nave and-aisles by.double tiers 
columns, the lower tier being ‘of ‘solid tim- 
vas supporting galleries, and resting upon 
the ra’ie stone piers in ‘the vaults: below, 
Upper ‘tier being of built tinber columns 
ing the roof, It is necessary to-describe 

We Ualldin, itt “order to. show’ that ftom re: 
of d & 4 part of the old timber-work the evil 
or years there had not been anything inter- 
Ol ne between. a.great.part of the body-of the 
cope ais and the burial: vaults beneath; &x< 
ufimber floor, and thoughi.the: interior 











was spacious, and even handsome, this abomi- 
nation long continued. 

y poor 4 under the floor of the church, 
and open to the vaults, longitudinal beams of 
Trish oak of from 12 to 14 inches square had 
been placed, resting on piers, and forming sup- 
ports for the joists, Though these oak beams 
were decayed for an inch deep at their surfaces, 
sufficient of the timber (as it was thought) re- 
mained sound, and it was decided that neither 
they, nor the piers upon which they rested, 
should be removed. The vaults are arched 
over; memel joists, 6 inches by 4 inches, were 
placed on the vaulting, and connected with the 
oak beams which rested on the piers ; the floors 
were removed ; the old pews were replaced ; new 
columns, coated with scagliola, were erected 
over the galleries, the old ones in the lower 
tier retained; and the whole repairs having 
been thus completed, the church was re-opened 
for divine service in April, 1829, 

In November, 1830 (but eighteen months 
afterwards), the congregation was annoyed by 
an unpleasant smell, which, on examination, 
was found to proceed from dry rot of the most 
alarming nature, 

On opening the floors under the pews a 
most extraordinary appearance presented itself, 
There were flat fungi of immense size and 
thickness, some so large as almost to occupy a 
space equal to the size of a pew, and from 1 to 
3 inches thick. In other places fungi appeared, 
growing with the ordinary dry rot, some of an 
unusual shape, in form like a convolvulus, 
with stems of from a quarter to half an inch 
in diameter. When first exposed, the whole 
was of a beautiful buff colour, and emitted the 
usual smell of the dry rot fungus. 

Whatever may have been the surprise at_the 
rapid growth of the plant, its action on the best 
Memel timber was a source of greater aston- 
ishment, I took up, with nearly as much ease 
as I would a walking cane, that which eighteen 
months before, was a sound piece of timber 
(ore of the joists) from 12 to 14 feet long, 6 
inches by 4 inches scantling ; the form of the 
timber remained as it came from the saw, but 
its strength and weight were gone. The tim- 
ber of the joists and floor over the new brick 
vaulting was completely affected by the dry 
rot, which was rapidly spreading to the lower 
part of the columns under the galleries, so that 
at the rate the infection proceeded, the total 
destruction of the building would soon have 
been effected. 

During a great part of the time oceupied in 
the repairs of the church the weather was very 
rainy. The arches of the vaults having been 
turned before the roof was slated, the rain 
water saturated the partly decayed oak beams, 
before described. The flooring and joists, com- 
pose of fresh timber, were laid on the vaulting 

efore it was dry, coming in contact at the 
same time with the old oak timber, which was 
abundantly supplied with the seeds of decay, 
stimulated by moisture, the bad atmosphere of 
an ill-contrived burial place, and afterwards by 
heat from the stoves constantly in use. All 
these circumstances account satisfactorily to 
my mind for the extraordinary and rapid 
growth of the fungi. 

The large sum of 4,000/. having been so 
lately expended on the church, caused great 
anxiety to the parishioners. The opinions of 
the most experienced professional men were 
taken, and all agreed that the first effort should 
be to cut off the communication with the gal- 
leries, the disease having already extended 
3 feet upwards on the lower columns. 

The new brick vaulting was found penetrated 
by the fungi, imposing the necessity of having 
the vaulting, as well as all the timber work in 
the.lawer part of the church, entirely and care- 
fully: :.removed.....Newer and thicker vaulting 
was.then substituted for that. which was taken 
down, and. the whole of. the .fhooriover it was 
laid. with. ¥Yorkshire..and |Shanuon :flags.set, in| 
Roman: .cement.. New. .pews . were, i¢reated, | 
resting.on iron ichairs let,.into the iflagging;;| 
the, flooring. ofall. the. pews. was iconstructed: so | 
as.to be.oecasionally removed. for. inspection); 
Roman. cement:..was: intennally. used. .next:to 
and..atithe .bottom:.of..the. walls, .and..iron 
columns. were substituted for those of tunher 
in. the. lower, tier,:..Here: 1,.must..notice, she 
clever 
Esq. uwho< caused .2.,screm toi be, 
in the:head :af, eack..iron, column,: ¥ 


screwed n1p;189.a8..$0 take, the, .load before the 
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temporary supports were removed, thereby 
avoi i 


ding the fracture consequent on ordin 
wedging, so that all was effected without an 
disturbance or sinking of the galleries, an 
the columns which supported the roof, &c., 
the screws in each column being accurately 
adjusted, so as to meet the pressure from 
above, 

e expense incurred by these repairs was 
very considerable; but it is satisfactory to 
state that there has not been a re-appearance 
of the dry rot since that time, now a period of 
sixteen years, 

Of late the subject has been diligently in- 
vestigated by men of science, including the 
chemist and the naturalist, It is not my in- 
tention to dwell on the merits of the various 
preventative processes that have beensuggested, 
or for which patents have been taken out, as 
my object is only to give a simple account of a 
very peculiar case of the disease, the facts of 
which strengthen me in my opinion, that the 
best economy in extensive repairs is to be 
cautious in the use of old timber, and if it 
must be used, not to permit new timber to 
come in contact with it. 

I shall conclude by observing that the sea- 
soning of timber is seldom sufficiently attended 
to, and that the characters of professional men 
are frequently injured by not being more strin- 
gent in demanding proof of the stacking and 
seasoning of timber for a sufficient time. 








PAiscellanea. 


eee 


Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL SocieTry.—At 
the tenth annual meeting of the society, which 
took place in the society’s rooms, Holywell, on 
Wednesday, the 20th of June, the Rev. W. 
Sewell, president, in the chair, a hope was ex- 
pressed that thé soeiety might be of use in 
giving plans for almshotses, schools, &c., which 
would assist a — clergyman when unable to 
employ an architect. The chairman stated that 
the committee had it in contemplation to estab- 
lish some’ elementary lectures in architecture. 
The Rev. Mr. George Williams, President of 
the Cambridge Architectural Society, then read 
a paper on the church of St. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople. The secretaries intimated that 
they would be glad if any architect or parish 
elergy would furnish them from time to time 
with plans of schools, &c., with the actual cost 
of erection. We are the last persons in the 
world to attempt to prevent generous actions. 
All we have to say is, that if the Church Com- 
missioners and other bodies obtain gratuitous 
plans of churches, to forward to those parishes 
who wish to build such,—the Poor-law Com- 
missioners, plans of workhouses,—the Inspec- 
tors of Prisons, plans of jails, &c., there will 
be little employment for poor architects. 


Sr. ANDREW’s, TRENT, SomERSET.—The 
resent rector of this church, the Rev. W. H. 
urner, a fewyears since lengthened the naveone 

bay to the westward, at the same time adding 
a little chapel on the north side of the nave to 
contain the organ, and a new roof to nave and 
chancel, unfortunately, groined with plaster 
ribs and spandrils ; the whole of the seats are 
rendered uniform and copied from existing 
specimens; the lower part of the tower, 
which forms the south transept, is filled 
with plainer ones; a pulpit was given by the 
rector, and the chancel seats placed stallwise. 
The effect of the chancel, perpendicular in 
style, is entirely destroyed by the plaster roof, 
&c. Series of arches run in plaster beneath 
the windows immediately surrounding the 
sanctuary, the easternmost filled with the 
Decalogue written on porcelain. The 
screen still remains. All the windows, 
save in the tower, are filled with stained 
glass, those in the nave by Wailes. The 
tower with spire is of the geometrieal de- 


cqrated’ style, and is built at the south-east 


end e nave, forming a transept: on the 


¢ aS Ae 
‘west side, and abutting against the tower, is a 
Bait oe sane talaga Yn, 
the pinnacles 8 Sie prrepe of the tawer ‘haye 
er 


shredded ‘of . 
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néel to the metmary of ‘a former re 
‘parish. ' ‘The’ ‘latter works’ lave ae 
ried out under the superintendence 
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ProsyecTted Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 21st inst., for 
the erection of the Towcester National Schools ; 
by 17th, for building the new Unitarian 
Chapel, at Banbury ; by 11th, for the erection 
of the new church of St. Peter, at Croydon ; 
by 23rd, for the construction of the drainage 
and water supply, and other sanitary works, at 
the workhouse premises, Amersham, ' Bucks ; 
‘by 24th, for the erection of Harlow new 
schools ;‘ without delay, for the éxecution of 
the works of Sketty new church (Swansea) ; 
by 14th, for the erection of a schoolhouse and 
master’s"residence at Abergwessin (Hereford) ; 
by 10th, for the erection of the Welsh Educa- 
tional Institution at “Llandovery ; _ by ‘ 9th, 
for the erection ‘of the Literary and Scientific 
Institute, Town-hall, gnd County-court, at 
Stonehouse (Devon); by “6th August, for the 
execution of cohtract No. 1 of the London- 
bridge station enlargernent, comprising. sub- 
structure of new station, ballast, permanent 
way, &¢c.; by 10th inst., for the erection an 
completion of a goods shed at Mirfield station 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, and by 
17th, for passenger-station at Bradford, on 
same lite; by. 20th, for making ‘new line of 
road in ‘parish of Leigh (Worcester); by 
7th, for bricklayers’, joiners’, stone-masons’, 
slaters’, pluinbers’, and paintets’ works in re- 
pairing buildings for Trinity House; by 11th, 
for repairing’ public conduits and water-works 
at Southampton; by 9th; for -construction of 
service reservoir for Sunderland Water-works ; 
by 18th, for fitting up large gas-holder at 
Paisley; and by 11th, for the several works in 
building St. Matthias’s Church, Bristol. 

THe Position or Rattways.—Mr. A. 
Gordon, C.E., has recently republished his past 
anticipations of the present state of things, 
from which it does appear that since the outset 
of the railway system he has repeatedly warned 
the public of the false principles on which its 
direction and, conduction were being carried 
on. As; to recent disclosures, he estimates 
that even admitting the railway capital at large 
(200,000,000/.) to be now depreciated, so as to 
be only 100,000,000/., “the grand railway 
account would not show quite 1 per cent. per 
annum from which to pay dividends.” And 
* still,” he adds, “ there is no pro#ision.made 
for replacement of capital.” The high-blown 
bladder, which he appears to regard as still 

ised on high in full inflation, ‘ must ere 
ong burst,” - believes; and, accordingly, he 
once more, warns all and sundry not yet share- 
holders, “ that pending the requisite remedial 
measure, the.owners and representatives of the 
two hundred millions are not, term-tied part- 
ners, but. fluctuating shareholders, whose best 
chance of escaping from the dilemma is by 
keeping up the apparent value of the shares ¢i// 
some other parties take their places.” 

Tann’s Reviance Detector Locx,—In 
this, ree | is a lever detector lock, a new fea- 
ture has been introduced, namely, the pro- 
tecting one or more of the levers by a guard. 
The guard is placed on one of the levers, and 
protects the lever either above or below it, so 
that even if a false key or pick succeeded in 
lifting to the proper height all the levers with 
unprotected fronts, it could not raise. the one 
behind the guard, and the slightest extra lift of 
the guarded lever at once fixes the detector, 
and then the proper key only can regulate it. 
The addition seems to give much increased 
security. 

‘an Marsie Arcu.—We have no faith 
in the statement of some of our contempo- 
raries that the marble arch is going to 
Windsor. One correspondent puts before us 
the suggestion made in the Atheneum, that it 
should be erected in front of the British 
Museum. We incline much more strongly to 
the suggestion in our own pages (among 
twenty others), that it should be made to form 
a fitting entrance to St. James’s-park. at: 
Spring-gardens, where such is, much needed, | 
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ELEcTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGrEss.—The 
modus operandi of the copying telegraph has at 
length been revealed. According to the spe- 
cification of the patent, two cylinders are made 
to revolve by clockwork, regulated “by an elec- 
tro-magnet four tiines in éach ‘evolution, 8 
as to be perfectly coincident in time of rotation. 
On one is ary a sheet of tin foil, and on the 
other a sheet of paper saturated with a solu- 
tion which electricity will easily decompose 
and blacken through a metallic pointer, which 
présses on it ‘and conducts the current to the 
paper after it passes from ‘the’ tin foil on the 
other cylinder; through’ a similar metallic 
pointer pressing on it. The apparatus thus 
prepared, and the cylinders’ made to revolye, 
with the electricity in action,—the pointers are 
carried gradually from one end of the cylinders 
to the other, so that a spiral series of dark 
lines, closely continuous, is described ‘on ‘the 
paper from end to end, unless the current of 
electricity be intermitted, which it is by means 


d | of writing, or other characters orjforms, on the’ 


conducting ‘tinfoil’ round’ the other cylinder, 
traced with a nonconducting varnish in place of 
ink. It is thus manifest that an exact copy of the 
tracing will be picked out as it were by blank in- 
tervals in the black or blue lined spiral tracery 
on the papered cylinder, the pointer ceasing 
to blacken the paper wherever its fellow passes 
over or across the varnish on'the tinfoil ; and 
thus, by a contrivance of the most ingenious 
and simple description, accomplishing one of 
the most astonishing miracles of this age of 
wonders. With a single wire, 400 letters per 
minute’ can thus be transmitted. And the 
wonder does not end here, for the message or 
letter transmitted by correspondents (to their 
own paper and from their own tinfoil, of 
course, if desired), with its signature, &c., is. a 
perfect fac-simile of the original in form or 
tracery, only written, as it were in:white ink, 
on a dark ground like line engraving. 
Drawings, it is clear, too, or even portraits, 
plans, &c., may as readily be thus not only 
copied, but transmitted hundreds of -miles at 
one and the same moment. The name of the 
inventor of this triumph of genius is Blake- 
well, The specification of the patent includes 
improvements in opening and closing commu- 
nication with different stations by means of 
one wire, and points to the establishment of a 
system ‘of half-hourly dispatches. The facili- 
tation and cheapening of newspaper reports 
too by such means are very obvious, especially 
as shorthand can thus be still more readily 
and rapidly copied than ordinary writing. 
Gutta Percua TuBinG.—A series of ex- 
sie have just been concluded at the 
irmingham ‘Water-Works, relative to the 
strength of gutta percha tubing, with a view 
to its applicability for the conveyance of water. 
The experiments were made under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry Rofe, engineer, upon 
tubes of three quarters of an inch diameter 
and one-eighth thick of gutta percha. These 
were attached to the iron main and subjected 
for two months to a pressure of 200 feet head 
of water, without, as we are told, being in the 
slightest degree deteriorated. In order to as- 
certain, if possible, the maximum strength, one 
4 the ce — gen neo with the Water 
ompany’s hydraulic proofing pump, the regu- 
lar load of Thich is 250 ben on the state 
inch. At this point the tube was unaffected, 
and the pump was worked up to 337 Ibs., but, 
as we are informed, it still remained perfect. 
Fo.Ley’s “Ino anp INrant Baccuus.” 
—In the Court of Queen’s Bench on 29th ult.; 
Lord Charles Townsend sought to recover 
from Mr. Foley 2501, had and received to form 
@ group in marble on the model exhibited at 
estminster Hall as “Ino and the Infant 
Bacchus,” to be executed ‘for''550" guineas. 
His lordship, however, ‘during ‘its pore 
regretted he ‘Had ‘hot cominissioned a Hgts 
fe, ‘dnd ‘ultiintely, dn "hdl htlerstaii dit 
with Mr:’ 'Féley’s "Brother, clined? there 
foigak™ Of the“ #toup. “Mir: Foley or on 
esméte for 750 guiness, ard 
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competent arbitrator. Lord Denman recom. 
mended Lord Townshend to commission 
single figure,—a proposal at once acceded to 
by both parties. After withdrawing a juror 
and entering a nonsuit, with costs to neither 
Lord Denman decided, as requested, that the 
value be fixed by an arbiter, mutually agreed 
on, ‘either party paying ‘the difference to the 
other, if above or below 2007, * 

pimpin es | has been awakened 
by some archeological discoveries in Common. 
hall-street, Chester. ‘The workmen en 
in excavating for the public sewers first came 
across a footpath with curb stones set on edge 
ata depth of 7 feet,.and afterwards laid bare 
what appeared to be the foundations of a row 
of columns three or four yards apart, set on a 
strong bed of concrete, 10 feet below the level 
of the présent street. On the fourth of these 
foundations there still remained the base of a 
column. Many fragments of Roman bricks 
and tiles, with Latin letters on them, were 
found at the same depth. They have crossed, 
also, another of those mysterious passages in 
Common-hall-street, about 5 feet by 5 feet, cut 
out of the rock 11 feet 6 inches below the 
surface, but whether it has been used as a 
subterranean passage, or for the more ignoble 
purposes of a drain, there seems to be a differ- 
ence of opinion. The borough engineer is 
using every’ exertion to collect and preserve 
these antiquities. As we hope to be present 
at the meeting of the British Archeological 
Association, to be held here at the end of the 
month, we may have something more to say of 
this’ hereafter. . 

THE SHANNON IMPROVEMENT Works.— 


"On Monday from’ 600 to 700 men were placed 


upon the works, which consist in deepening 
the bed of the river, and clearing away the re- 
mains of the ancient bridge which formerly 
connected the provinces of Leinster and Con- 
naught. A good deal of: disappointment was 
felt by those who had been rejected, many of 
the starving creatures having travelled a lon 
distance with the hope of being engaged. 
Yesterday and to-day the number of hands has 
been considerably increased, and now upwards 
of 1,500 men find employment on these works. 
—Athlone Independent. 

Watt PaintinGs, CULLOMPTON CHURCH. 
—The walls of Cullompton Church, Devon, 
now being restored, are found, upon partially 
scraping off the white lining, to be covered 
interiorly with paintings in distemper. In the 
north aisle is a figure of St. Christopher, 9 feet 
high, with fishes and a mermaid at his feet, 
and his green twisted palm staff : other figures 
on an equally gigantic scale are sadly cut up 
by marble monuments; one of these is St. 
Michael weighing ‘departed spirits: a demo- 
niacal horned head is grinning between the 
cords of the lighter scale. There is another 
figure with a sort of pontifical crown, and 
bearing a.wand, cruciform at its termination. 
On the north side of the nave clerestory is St. 
Clara in an orange-coloured robe, with a mitre 
terminated by a ball: her name is on a ribbon 
beneath. There are other specimens of the 
colourist’s art in foliage adapted to spandrels, 
which, as well as the dresses of the figures, 
also the mouldings of the pier arches, are 
chiefly of an Indian red colour. It is a matter 
of regret to many that our antiquaries do not 
unveil more of these figures and their inscrip- 
tions before the decayed plastering is renewed, 
which it necessarily must be very shortly. 

E. AsHwoRTH. 
—=<—_—_—_ 
TENDERS. |: , 

For building new farm house, and rebuild 
Axipay, Boies for Mr..$. B. Edwards: Mz. 
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TO | CORRESPONDENTS. rast 


ved.— E. B.,”? “ T. SB. 3.” coe: R.,” a Sub- 
scriber (we know of no none. Tae Buriper- contains the 
most information on‘ the subject’ of drains); “* W. M. B.,” 
“ ‘ One of the Shelved,” “ H.F.S.,”?. “J. K.,’”’. & J. J,” 
3, C.,?? SF) “J, B. Ay OF ce bey Mloses & J.T. w.” 
pe « Old Architect” (will find letter on the su +7 
in t number), “‘ W. L.’” (we may yet-use it), “‘J. 
W.,” Derby (must allow us to retain our opinion: no 
offence was intended). ‘* An Account of the Construction of 
the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges, with the com- 
ete history of their progress from the conception of the 
inal idea to the conclusion of the elaborate experiments 





ARCHITECTS, . BUILDERS), \ and 


GENERAL FIRE and LIFE INSUBANCE COMPAN ¥, 


69, Lombard-street, London. ke 
Cuarrman, SYDNEY SMIRKE, E Esq, ARAL “3 


RU 
z L. Donaldson, 
rimsd <0 ‘ 


8. G G. Smith, Esq., F. 

The rates for both Fire and Life:Insurances are as _ can 
with — be taken. Those for Life Insurance may be paid either 
By fl inpa for avenger ot ean tte ef i 

or one- 
Thus large sums may be ee at thé smallest present o4 - 


Prospectuses, forms of &e. 
69, Lombard-street, or of oneuntn oP sake eae: 


JOHN REDDISH,. Manager. 








which determined the exact form and mode of construction 
ultimately adopted,’? by Wm. Fairbairn, C,E. (London, 
John Weale, 1849) ; * On bog 4 in Design in Art and 
Manufactures,” by T. Turner, of Middle Temple (London, 
F. mewore, 1849) 5 ** The Drainage of Towns: a Lecture 
delivered at he Athenseum, Plymouth, January. 25, 1849,”” 
by A. Hamilton Bam mpi, , Engineer to the Devonport Water 
Company (London, Whittaker and Co., 1849); ‘‘ Morris’s 
Tables for Sawing, Planing,’’ &c. (Miller and Field, Lam- 


+) 
“ Books, Prices, and Addresses.”*—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. . 
Pir SPLITTING.—Artists, Amateurs, 


and others desirous of Jearning this novel and igterenting 
rt, may receive FULL IN 2 hy og IONS, ‘by ‘letter, by which 
Ped may oy PAPER with greatest accuracy and expedi- 
fi 00 tor, prepaid. im eagraingy foo letter presm Bey ot aera 
» Pre closing ” 

on brook-stree' New North-1 » London. gies 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT and INODOROUS FELT, for DAMP 
WALLS. Sold in rolls, 32 inches wide, price one penny pe rT square 
foo, Also, » Dey my te va he for. preventing —e radiation of Wheat ~ 
ening soun ions, an monials sent 
pow on a application to BROggON ane Co., No. 2, Doweste hill 


Lggrcrcetary GS by MACHINE ana 
BLOCKS.—The trade supplied in town and country, with 
ine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the Jove prices 
the —_ ever been sold in this country ; and block oe ag style 
quality, not to be surpassed by any house in Engian ane CS ne 
patterns are registered, and can only plied by ENN 
and CROSBY, jueen-stree Southwark-bridge.rosd, Cheapest 
house in London for oak, marbles, and panel decorations, <A set of 
patterns, 5s., to be deducted oft an order of 51.—Terms, cash, 

















PAPER-HANGINGS, MANUFACTURED, UNDER HER 
MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


E T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street, so- 


® licits an inepection of the various DECORATIVE 
PAPERS, fitted up in panels on the walls of-the extensive range 
of apartments, built expressly for that purpose ; where also is kept 
an extensive stock of every variety of Paper-hans ngs, at the the 
ble ies and of Hann best manufacture, in 9 and French 
by the best. and where may be had a large assort- 
of French = other fer. Gontinental Paper-h: ana ways on 
hand.—Builders and large Consumers are partic’ ~~ snvited to 
the above.—451, Oxford-street. 








ODD’S PATENT PROTOXIDE 


PAINT, ata ba considerable REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
This article is extensive y used Sy tee principal Railway and Gas 
Companies, and by Builders = a for painting Stucco. It 
— = from paige from decay, masonry from damp, 
and ¢) ye upon it.— Manufactured by 
CAniEs ANCES rey °SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms 


MERSON’S PATENT ‘LIQUID 
CEMENT isready foruse,is simple in its application, and only 
ONE-EIGHTH the cost of oil paint ; for beauty it. is pre-eminent 
over all other materials used on the fronts of houses, giving the 
bog te ge pe of FINE CUT STONE; canbe used at once 
Roman cement or other plastering; is particularly 
for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
—. ides or oo. aoe} which can be beautified in any weather, 
ache 





in casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., at 88., 15s. and 


PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 


Tnyaluable asa coating for SHIPS’ SIDES AND BOTTOMS 
< pas ee OOD or Alrwork, roofing felts, leaky roofs, spouts 
ni gutters, doors, sheds, railing, and all kinds of out-door work, 
ing perfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces from 
Moher influence an decay —réquires no preparation, ana 
few hours.—Sold = A canes, 2 to 50 gallons, Brilliant 

Black, & 2s, : Rich Brown, 2s. 9d. per gallon. 
_BELL, LEAR, and Co, No. ib Hasing Jane; Cheapside. 


i beats FIRE-PROOF PAINT. — 


pe extraordinary substance is found in Ohio (United 
in a stratum of rock of basin formation. When taken 
fom the mine it resembles in appearance the finest Indigo, and 
about the va short of cold tallow ; but on exposure to the 
sphere, in a short time it turns to slate or stone. 
i rinci lients are silica, alumina, and protoxide of 
ton, which, in the opinion of scientific men, satisfactorily oo 
i fire-proof nature—the ‘two former substances being non- 
conductors, and the latter acting as a cement to bitid the e whole 
r, and make a firm and durable paint. 
or use it is mixed with Linseed Oil, and applied with a phen 
= me as ordina\ paint, to wood, iron, tin, zink, canvass. 
t hardens and becomes fire- proof. It is pits ac 
r suitable for roofs of buildings, steamboat and ship decks, railroad 
of esate, » fences, &c. A roof coated with this article is equal to one 
8 re 8 vast saving of expense. It makes the most durable 
tive yayeeet ezpennd bo the Weather ; and. as it is suscep 
& as used e by coach 
and vo npg in’Ameri ica, suacmeumensadt* 
mens may be seen, with testimonials, at. the office of H- 
STARR, 48, SARK, 48, Paternoster-row, London. ” 


THE, PATENT ALKALI COMPANY’S 
seve sie a 
ade lead, or 


int of shoronon. . durability, aod 
yrecing au cual. 5 aay ie ton’; Rich Purple- 
ages, Whi Delivered in London or’ Liverpool exclusive of pack- 
expense ce ich are not returnable, ore 
London ; to, the eet. ade oe AF Evens, Brothers, 
and Bag ts Matthews an Leonard Bristo 
D m, Exeter; Mr. 8.  Bristen Norfolk ; Mr. 
hire; Mt 6. Sandenian, Dundee ¥ 3.Mr. st Newby, 
; Mr. ‘arr, ey. 
Benger eampton 5 Messrs, Ving nt and Co. NevinshleunRyne, an 
Tregedna, ne Robert Oxland, Plymouth; Mr. Joshua Fox, 
Loudon. near Falmouth : Ment Bryant and May, Tooley-street, 
be’ obtained (also with copies imonials) on 
Ara at the offices of the company, Gone Rh, 
WEST, Secretary, 


ee 
PAINTING WITHOUT SMELL; a fact 


PENT by theuse of of the newly-dissovered SWEET OIL 
soto IN the deadly abomination called oil 
Ace ae Raber 

iin peste ized, does n ot emit those | noxious ; exhalat 
i SS 


hisreally valle gen painting 

a ery house aowe vine a we into 

Sanitary operation. that may be effected poeee of es year, 
ealth out ca! e 

ction iy the domestic economy. Sold “4 the 

oilman in the AN 


and fot, the orignal certs certificate of Dr, Serny, s 
Tee bet of the Nor eo Sold also in sample 
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R. ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly 
VENTILATING APARTMENTS of, every descripti 

F. EDWARDS having had the advantage of making them a = 
the immediate direction and patronege of Dr, Arnott, enables him 
to present the public with Valves of the most approved principle 
general : Prices om 7s. to te gl Te 
respecte, on ming every information, to m applicatio 
to EDWARDS, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street, ‘lan on. . 


R. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 
CHIMNEY VALVE, 

















anv, LIST OF ? PRICES. 


size, 11 p78 wapend im. 16 by 9 
Plain Iron Valve ........000- Seco O Nivcccccdcccccctcd - 8 6 
Bronzed and Leathered ......... Fr... cvcescdcccesosorve 10 6 
ropanmes. white with Gold lines’ 11 6 Coréosecsepecsocce MB E 
pmo st h Trellis-work ...... ccee WO; eedgiirsecvecccecs $i0 
TOME. cocccccccccccccesece 13 cccccced wocevetece’ ae © 
Ditto with es work. aasecaueas Wu @ . senaaemecs ee cosece @ 
ases (if required), 1s. 


Pac sacks 
anufrotars) be HART aah BONE a ba on, Wyoh-strent 


Sten London. 


MPROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 


























FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from 
drawing-rooms, sitting-rooms, bed-rooms, nurseriés, offices, &c. &., 
from 5s. each.—_ BURT and POTTS, Manufacturers and [ronmon- 
gers, 65, Yor-street, Westminster, London. 

Stoves, ranges, rain-water gives, gutters, and builders’ ironmon__ 
gery, a3 low as any house in London. Delivered free within 5 miles, 








TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, JOINERS, &e. 


ORTIMER’S PATENT MORTICING 
MACHINE.—ALEXANDER RUST invites the attention 
= ay mt. to the above MACHINES, which can be scen at work 
daily from 12 noon till 7 P.m., at 29, Thaive’s Inn, Holborn-hill, 
where orders are respectfully requ sent; or to the 
Manufactory, 48, John-street, Aberdeen. 

* A more simple, substantial, and unique contrivance for cutting 
mortices could not be conceived. The machine contemplates every 
variety of work, and meets it by the easiest. and sim lest, changes, 
= Saye carpenters, and joiners, this will provea desideratum. 
= ‘imes. 

* By this machine the work is done with perfect accuracy, and 
so simple that it cannot be said to require skill on the part of the 
workman. The amount of time which one of those machines 
would save in the course of a year, would be a very important 
object to the employer.”—S) Independent. 





TO BUILDERS, CARBINET-MAKERS, 
AND OTHERS. 


LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS and BOLTS 


great.improvement over the present 
aede of fastening all doors, internal and 
external ; they are also much better and 
cheaper than the espagniolette fastening 
for French and other casements ; 

THE ‘USE OF FLUSH BOLTS IS 

ENTIRELY SUPERSEDED, 
and both doors are ingeniously and effec- 
tively rendered secure. 

Prices, and every information, given at 
the A; \oouta, A. L. PFEIL and Co., Whole- 
sale Lronmongers,.5 and 6,, Broad-street. . 
Bloomsbury. 


Sp wk 











ae. Letters Patent. 


rrs® 


IT’S PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


DOOR KNOBS AND LOOSE SPINDLES, 
SN 





HART — wpe to botnets the attention ofarchi ‘builders, 
and others, to r Furniture, mounted for PITT’S PA- 
TENTED SPIN Dubs he knobs are stronger, a sae 


pereceennein’ orm, thosein ordinary use, as indles, being 
loose, do not require the objectionable side nay ey are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now. in use, 
and, a8 they adjust themselves to doors of diifferent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country or for 
exportation. In addition to an eanensive stock of door ture in 
china, crystal, —— a“ opal glass, buffalo horn, ivory, ebony, 
finge 








&e., me te, wi r- bell-palls, and levers, new 
patterns of original p aay tly and an 
order either tos etch or poleen applied very romptly. Asimple 
a example, in @ more ¢é rate one in 


ree 

a week.—May be obtained through any iroamonpe. or direct 

from the Proprietors and sole man and SONS, 

Wholesale 1 Fone 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, Strand, London. 
prices sent on application. 





Me an r OWLING, and SCAGLIOLA . done 
in the different pees ba 

sheen eras an ew invented brilliant polish far fat surpaaces 
oftered —— dm y lic. Re peepee . 12, > aS 
1 Coats of Arms, 0 Tour eupaler en Thy for half half the ori- 





BOULDERS and CARPENTERS’ TRON- 
ester-square, Baker-str = rd-street, Man- 
aoe be‘obtalned on prepaid id spplication zs Lists 


JOHN and 
SIN P PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS. &c. 


AIN. PIPES, &e.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 


St, Ann’s Wharf, Earl City, near Blackfriars-bri 
stock of Ran P Pipes, Treads Shoe Elbows, &e., hal 
round and 0; G. Gutters, Socket Pi ae r Gas, Flanch 
Pipes, Sash Weights, an and other Contanes : ron, Work for Baker’s 
Ovens of every Anns ion, fitted coma - to be had in sets or in 


Se all competition, mtracts taken to any 
extent. 











LA WELDED IRON TUBES. —W. H. 


RICHARDSON, Jun. and Co. NUFACTURERS of 
description of WROUGHT INO’ TOES for Locomotive 


and Marine Boller, Gag, Sioa DARLASTON STAFFORDSHIRE, 
[RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 


Brick-lane, St. Luke’s). oak J. Ri ONES having made addi- 
tionstehis STOCK of PATTERNS, » bens to inform the tade, that 





he can now supply them with Plain an ental Iron Columns 
Girders, Railings, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Foranauhe, TE Staireare anels, Iron Stai aomp 
pales, Se we er Cheek Ss oe se B niben ta 4 
eve ew ) 

other oes Rel = 


"Ss OVEN yon” Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes ‘and Cee rs, Sash Wet jights, Furnace Bars, Stoves 
Ranges, &c., always in 





IRON FOUNDRY, 
68, DRURY-LANE, and PH GLOVER, DRURY-LANE 
J OSEFH GLOVER 
Solicits the attention of the Trade to his e Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESORIPTION. con- 
cies of those for every purpose, either structural or ornament 
—— Pinion and -Engine Patterns ; Range Stove and 
A stock of pain Wort Pi Plain and 0 G@ Guttering, Air 
J Sash Weights, &c. &c. ‘ily 
oupeties description of Soot Door, particularly’ suitable 
for internal wo ren Or I nis eee and not unsightly. 
ESTIM MATES = r [TRON ROOFING and every description 
of lronwork, complete to specification, and the work executed wi 
every attention to quality and ea 


GLOVER’S FOUN 
168, DE§RY-LANE. and CHARLES-STREET. 


OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 











attention of archi builders, and others is lly 
requested to BENJ AMIN FO rLER'S a superior method of heati: 
churches and ch » halls, conservatories, a, forcing an 
aan 9 and e ae d warehouses, it r hich h artigelal 
m ve oO or wi 
heat is required. ee n the ip FL years some hundreds of 


heated upon this —. and the for 
oy a Lwere one yo are constantly merening i Shae satistnn, 
tion. ess to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN row ER. late of #3, Do removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 





HEAP 
RON] MONGERY “WAREHOUSE, 
Borough, leading to the Borough Market— 
GuoltGh SANDED LAN 


and 
stoves, with double backs, beyond per i. 


Register stoves......seceese08 eseds Ls 
Patent cut clasp 4d. 6d. 
Per thousand.. 6d. 8d. a oa 
Best sash “tye 5s. per gross, 
— sae Sash Line. - . 
3d bs. 6s.6d. 78.6d. 10s. 188, 


Sash Lat hts. ar 
igh, 6 sce Bt} 2 2} inch. 
Per pe 8d. 1s. 
Every descri; os of ronmonasry at the lowest prices. 
Warehouse closes at Seven o’Clock. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— — 
Biliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6} 
7d., 8d. per inch. 
ara Le o> ap Ovens and Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 40s. ; 3 ft. 4 in, 
* geif-acting Hanges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best = er Bars — aetgne witings, 
8 ft., £2. 3 ft. 6, £ 3. 158. 


yh ™ Bat Pad cut ‘lap. 
: 4d. Ra ia 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. 6d. per owt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Vo. Source, vs. - oat r owt. 
ne. 


Best Patent Sas! 
04. 5a on 78. ae ue 19% per gross. 
R. WILLIAMSON'S “IRONMONGERY and STOVE 





WAREHOUSE, 36 Chiswell-street, F' uare. 
Lis' ces had on soplination at, the * Wane on , or by letter 
oubpala, Cooloetne postage sta Warehouss ¢ closes‘at 7 o'clock. 





TO ARCHITECTS,.BUILDE 
AY WED BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY and Co. Nahe mited TLONMONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES S. -8TO VES, &c., | 196, 
Blackfriars-road. and 117, Union-street, Borough. 
with Back Boiter and Oven 


ng Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, 
and W ht Bars :— 

ee: fsin, sft = ‘shim 4th 
H with back Boiler and: Wrought Iron 
oven 3 fe ‘sor $f.in Ste vin. 4 fe 

‘£5. £6. 5a, £6. 10s, £7. 

: Pes. ter Btoves at 748 25 per inch, 

and 


rs. , "wo LP AS N’S PATENT —— 
effecting 


KY X CIMA BER, and 


ers from the Country, sosemganion =i § @ remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. ; 





CHUBBY LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND CASH 
BOXES. 


CHUBBS’ PATENT DETECTOR 
and and also detect any FF: ae Lg rikicokt e of all 


ich locks are applied, and are 


“aibaa Vantet tats cpunting house 
BBS seater ArcH = front doors, 
doors, Lagi simpl in construction, | iow in Leas, and quite posed 
coe Fa TENT FIRE PE DF SAVES, BOOKCASES, 
as 
to resist the fal of brick-work, timber, &c., in eam ot 
efectually to resist the falling of brick-work, timber ai most 


CHUBB’ CASH and DEED BOXES, fitted with the Detector 
QHUBB and 80N, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
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ROMAN CEMENT, thade according ng to 
ues ae Pathe ee | 2 


at 
nae Ne ae tae MARBLE 


tlings and Slabs of the first quality, just imported. 


panan CEMENT, for internal stucco, 


instead of common plastering Seoeniet and papered 
within twenty hours of its application, the bare walls,and by 
Se use of which, rooms may be rendered —- — pd ma 


common] adg ted would begin 
iicat the bes eulty, the labour oe, easier and less ex- 
pensive than with a other ok: whatever. A finer pare AY is 
! prepared for ornamen' lastering, for encaustic pain 
&e. Pe —Specimens of which m may’ be seen seen at the works of the 
Patentees, CHAS, FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elms, London. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 


forms an h enesotinaly hard and indestructible Stucco, which 
may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation of stone, 
addition of 0 PPortlan or othe 

i) is a cheap and efficient substitute ft inp ong of wood for skirting, 

architrave, and other mouldi in its doulicetion for bee pur- 
poses it checks the _ of -1 and the attacks of Vermin. 

Patentees and sole rs, J. WHITE and SONS, 

Millbank-street, Westminster, and f Beel -street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties o 
the vet henes Cement, but has the advantage over that material 
of wholiy frost ; and when used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and felres bd — 
ng me aw toberdehy draulic mortar : for bri 
four to five measures to one of compat, and is pre roved te 
to become vharder and stronger in these ae ons than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. is superior con- 
ng Po power, combined with its eminently hydraulic les, 
point it out = the fittest waaherial for enna 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, Csterns, 41 baths, and for all 
those ee patpene where strength and a perfect ‘resistance to water are 


anufacturers—J. B. WHITE ond SON, Millbank-street, West- 
sahoaier. and 36, Seel- street, Liverpool 


ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 


MARUEAGTURED. of WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee. — Messrs. NS 


oe ion > oe Pont Fo ASPD OG Co. Ry 
rence 0. 1 PAE 5 an NTS 
ay of BP Re ee Ay ek 
on the s' of Po men ¥ iy e great supe- 
riority of their Me gee is manifest. Ss Gement has been 
roved for upwards of twenty years oy the Thames Tunnel 
resist the action of water ; stronger in its cementitious 
ualities, harder, and more durable than any other Cuetenon of 
aes | fe eg arg or turn green; nor is it 


ron ciepossberte Bs influence whatever the climate, t —— 
fiteotete he acti d heat. It is manufactured to 


from five to eo axs ones, For all pu that Cement is ae 
[peed the rome challenge competition.—Orders receiv 
i ROB ASPDIN and Company, at their Meoutacte 
orthfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland. . Whi H 
ae by their Agent at the Depot, 1, Back Goree, Li ~~ pee 


ARTIN’S PATENT FIRE-PROOF and 
ORNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDUCTION of PRICE.— 
The Patentees beg to inform their Friends and the Public that 
they have made arrangements which enable them - ofter this 
pvalpable cement at a considerably redu 4 price. It has now 
m before ie public so many ears, and has Potained 80 high § a 
a n the estimation of wee have used it, that it is 
¢ on its merits. The Patentees, AL, el 
called upon to observe, that by its use—from the ter amount of 
surface which a given quantity will sovet, and the small amount 
pe ee pga pee n work: ing it, a saving of 25 to 43 Pe ig 
as pomipared with other cements for internal Speci- 
raens a its beauty, hardness, and applicability to to all plain 
and ornam porpees, me vy seen; and the opel ney 
quantity obtained of the Patentees, Messrs. STEVENS and SO 
at oe é ape 9 and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London.— 
mt for Live 
r, GEORG GaN NEWTON, No.6, Lawton-street, Bold-street. 






































OHN’S and Co. PATENT STUCCO 

2 CEMENT and PAINT.—GREAT REDUCTION of PRICE. 
~The Patentees beg to inform the trade and the public generally, 
that in oe to induce a more extended adoption of these excellent 
materials, and to bring them into direct competition 
the inferior articles in common use, they have ook eggs to 
reduce the . nearly 25 per cent., co! Cm ny hg ng to a 
mu oe ae us result, a es their be beauty, 
durability, fone ousness, perfec! 4 roy — 
oo reat cheapness, fully ustify the ——— 

hown by numerous testimonials. ForLN TERIOR PsURF ACES ints 
cement possesses the gy niarkabl : having 

ustic qualities, it may be pairted on ~~ prevent! ‘within a red 
after its application, and a n.w house may thus be rendered 
habitable without any delay, It never blisters, cracks, or vege- 
fates ; very soon mes as hard as stone, and may be cleaned 
tp le & brush and water.—Prosectuses, 8; ‘og and every 
1 
’ 





information connected with its 1 be obtained 
from. the sole agent, PHILIP HAR at the Wa 
Steel-yard, Upper Thames-strec 


TO PLASTERERS, BUILDERS 


JOHN'S and Co. PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH.—The attention of the trade is requested 
to this permanent wash, which cannot be equalled in its 2 being & 
of beauty and durability for exterior stucco or brick, and being a 
non-absorbent, is nage | adapted for interior Rw 
railway stations, union houses, schools, vracks, 
stables, prisons, &c. It will not we off, may mantel to any 
omen and 1 cwt. will cover 300 yards. —Price 10s. per ont Sole 
agent, PHILIP HARE, 29, Steel-yard, Upper Thames-street. 


TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


IRST- ghey oud thee CEMENT, and in 


rehouse, 22, 














rn, Capitals, me Panel cher ig Jo cet Traces, 
ali ror Chimney if i Bed- Soathe - &o, Ci Centr 
ee ia nice anaes owe assortment 
Sho, front Trusses fixing. —HERBERT and SON, 
Modellers, &c., 42, Persist Draty. -lane. 





RAY STONE and WHITE FLAME 
LIME WORKS. BEWLAY OLERT on the Medway. 
KENT.—GEORGE POTTER and CO. having added the old an 
well-known business at the Purfleet Earl 
friars, and Campten-town, to their former town arg | are 
ready to mony ¢ ae, Builders, Gas Companies, se bony 
ly, with Gray Stone, White Flame, and Chalk Li: 
a : on ere Annexed is chy Us thelr wharfs :— 
») ity— ‘a harf Ear! street, ackfri 
Grosveno’ Basin. _ 








or 
—Druce's Wha: 
Puidington No. 19, North Wharf (adjoining Great Western 


mden-' ts ames-street. 
City-road Basin— Wharf-road. 


MPOSITIONS for WRITING with 
STEEL et le a at ge okt WRITING FLUIDS 
the most splendid 








at and ts, the most 

ble itivun which art can produce ; they co of a 

E FLUID, ch into an intense colour. PATENT 
UNCHANGEABLE E. ELUIDS, a deep blue 
a} t e. A superior 








Ptanie se Wont re 
ee ayo 


Y ENRY STEPHENS, 34. 8 





Sy ornate 





CHEAP. Guxanttier kt GLASS.—I beg 


— the 2 babii, Eee { have now 


Dleted& new ENGINE, and, the fcility with whieh f ean 


ecute orders, I am to pF ode 
abiy. he prices are now from ONE SHILLING #1 Pau Foor st SUP., 
borders from SIXPENCE PER UN. goa. 
— ma 
terms CHARLES LONG, 


an 
tty of the cheapest patterns always jn. 
0.1, King-street, Baker-street, 


Portman-square. 
and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 


attention of Builders and the trade e reduced prices 
mA their PATENT PLATE GLASS, which, = its oo is 


icp A crown 

BRITIS and ROUGH PLATE, CROWN. SHES 88 TIRED, 

and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, png ed of the best manufacture, 

and at the lowest terms. List of » and every in- 

am 2s can be had on epplinalien at their warehouse, 315, 
xfo! 


PLATE GLASS. —THOS. MILLINGTON 
inform the trade that he has now for Sale, a 

+ —— of BRITISH PLATE GLASS, which he can offer 
at the following low prices :— — Tae under 1 foot super, 1s, 2d. ; 
under 1 ft. 6 in., 1s. i, anaes » 1s. 9d. ; seamed at as. 
Po oe. Also, Ro oT Piste, in various su Datances, fro 
1-8th in. upwards. Gharve the address— 87, BISHOPS ATE. 
STREET WITHOUT. 


ATENT PLATE GLASS. —HETLEY 

and CO. beg to inform Architects, Builders,and the Trade 
generally, that their new Tariff o f PRIGES for the above is now 
ready, and will be forwarded on epplieation A REDUCTION of 
ebour 4 per ag Fp Rt ig the usual Glazing sizes.— 


8h Cro’ WWindow-Gines Warehouse, 35, 
Been eee ane OUCH PLATE GLASS. 














‘THE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


to call the gitution of ve surveyors, builders, 
la rode, generally , to ape 0 seality, col poolour, 
ierrepmusecy df highly-tnis od, glass and 


vary accord oF Pi 

quantity requtred, Toes on he “pe 4 use of Plate Glass for glazing 

purposes ne eee is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
durability and appearance, insure the preference to any other 


ROUGH PLATE GLASS supplied for skylights, warehouses, 
workshops: and ot a ths, 4 $33 , and 1 LS bag 
ee °F CHRISTIE, Agent. 


REGISTERED 
OLID AXLE SASH PULLEY.— This 


ae having been submitted to the most severe test, is 
all owed rior to every other made for strength and dura- 
bility. It is fixed with thesame facility as the — axle pul- 
ley. an end pmee equi low in price. May be had from of the 

rmingham or Wolverhampton factors. The Orane. oundry 
Company, piciverhampeen, Proprietors and Sole Manufacturers.— 
No.8 is all iron; No. 9, brass front and wheel with iron axle ; 
No. 10, brass front and wheel with brass axle. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


Lt 
4 es and Frames, and Joiner 

the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row, 
Finst -square. —Well-seasoned . 
— 5 superior \ babes ge ry 


low prices. — 
DOORS! and a large inte o 
Sashes and Frames, always on sale, 
G goods securely peoked for 
~ country. Steam-struck Mould- 
Baa in any quantity. —N. B. This 
blishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 


QHOP FRONTS, SASHES and FRAMES, 


DOORS, &c., MADE FOR THE TRADE. 


JOHNSON and PASK, | 
. Amwell-street, Clerkenwell, 
near the New River Head, 


Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the a Publicin general, | 
that t ne heyy tinue to manufac. | 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop * 
Fronts, Doors, and al! other 
kinds of hs aap work, on the : 
lowest possitie scale of prices. 
All kinds of Wainscot and Ma- . 
hogany work done in the ve’ 
manner ; French polish 
= carefully acked for the | 
ry.—A list of prices 
orwarded by seturn ‘of ‘Tia. to any part of the country. 



































URWOOD’S PATENT APPARATUS 

for MOVING and FASTENING WINDOWS, 
Generat Descriprioy.—This invention recommends itself in all 
its sepiications yey its tae canta ity, efficiency, and certainty < ay 





and entirely all pullies, a cords, 

opes, Mae, = hee. A principal feature he inven » oe 
application of the screw, or worm heen | into a ‘wheel. “a rack, 
asa prime mover. The apparatus moves wit! 


ih ease and certaint; 

is very durable, not likely. be out of order ; is pertesy secure +4 
e position, and is sepiiceble to conservato es, French case- 

folding shutte’ nee rors | ee skylights, ship Seuttles, 

lights, lescriptions of windows, and 
Lo ne» Fant obi ey to one iat ite where security is an im- 
ect, asin lunatic asylums. 
Prurt culars may be had upon application to the Patentee, 


and also. t e terms upon a am Memneunane ant oe 
40 ustrative y also be obtained from the Pa 
euble, wieh ,by in rewelve stamps, to cover postage, 








RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper, 
twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 
in one-third less room than any other shutters made, Harcourt 


Quince g eg 

CLA and of IMPROVED 
DRAWN ORNAMENTAL METALLIO SASH BARS, ASTRA- 
Gals, Or Meret STALL-BOAR L in 
brass, eke a zine. WROUGHT-IRON GIRDERS, HOT- 
we red PPAE RATUS, and soatel weade of evety Goapee ion con- 
Steam 7 illwork, and machinery. 
Oa on Co., 8 Oto a be seen 
and every —— obtained at 456, Oxford-stree Moor- 
gaiestrest, Agent for Scotland, Mr. @. BR: asi K, 17 

rge-street, h. 


BUNNETT and Co. ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 


REVOLVING IRON AN pte et gy SAFETY SHUTTERS, 
ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH mane MOULDINGS, &e., 


COPPE 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, SEY Lats, &e. 


fitted and fea in 
pial or or orgamental, alo glad. with ‘eat late gama Stowe 
machinery of = in connection a with banking-houses, shops, 
B. and Co. chalk to either quality or price. 
"Bisa Oh halen. Sp ages ’ 
IMPROVED PATENT ip FLOORING CRAMPS 
SOLE LI MOORE'S 





a) 











nee | oi tt woah 








(io 8 tame 


[Jory 7, 1849. 
) 


REDUCED 1 TRICE S EDWARD 
bors fo soauaint Bal ¢ Bailders an tetra that he an now on Sa 
taotory [the rw of its ind ever 
Eirias RGEC Rem SNL 
all sorts, # inch to 14 tnot sledutod ded ieee toa wide 
Deas Ser Pinas ‘Been finn Seats pr, 


“sean ‘Prepared b 
Laths, &¢. —Appl aE. SIMMS 1 Cleave’s) 
ring Manufactory, iton-roaa. road, Pimlico 2 


A REDUCTION in the PRICE of of FLOOR 
meee apelin tag oa ROSkERO 
pad Consus , that he has RED Fok her Paice 
assortment, o} 
ng, planed to a parallel 
for immediate use 
which are finished wi al pee f 
a, wor! hi; er A 
Pper @ 














= constant in a and v 
oad red Floor Boards and hed B 
breadth and thickn = fit for 

of machine-p 

curacy and 

Bri e Bankside. end Ol 


REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 


LOOR BOARDS AND MATCH » RDING— 
THOMAS ADAMS (late 8. Dare), Mahogany an ber 
chant, Leet may ae od New-road, Southwark, near ae Brick] 
Arms, to inform his friends and the trade generally, that be 
has in a large assortment of the above fit fo: 
diate use, at prices which only require a trial to prove their d 
mouldings Bn sense by machinery from the very 
rial, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scantling 
of every dimension ;  Inahowany, cedar, Fosewood, wainscot, elm, 





















beech, oak, ce. in lanks, boards, veneers, and 1 i 
( — #3 swhodlwrighte free of All _— ani i pants. eal, 
one r vered of omens harged 
: cept tim extensive drying sh " ’ ne 
MUIR’S PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM STRERT, PIMLICO. 
IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, Se. Sawn on the most appro ea ri 
red, M mie pprovi od prin! poiple 


Boards, &., Prepa ed, and irooved, b 
Machinery. The PMills — all the advantages dum envapiion, aa 
ected with the Thasses by the Grosvenor 


water. being co’ 
se nar ive Pe fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


Adizess - ie, Gt SOUTHAM, 
Saw ham-street, Pimli 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Plast ing. . 


ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
PANY.— SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Biveperociet, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Brid SAWING and oe = A Ms 
ii ae | eng with the greatest despatch 
ality. vB, oo tock of seasoned and beautifully. WORKED 
MOULDING ae of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS. of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


P HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO’S 
IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD. to invite the attention of poten carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, ing of a 

“ae of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, = a 











have ot repared FLOOK SIN 4 BOARDS of all thie 
matched lining, cut and planed to a pesatiel breadth and thickness, 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


GREEN can supply English OAK, cut 


e into ony sine sized quartering: from 91. 10s. to 101. + load. 
Also, Oak Posts an: in; y low. Delivered at Paddington 
or the City Basin. For eeu tak ddress, W. GREEN, Mrs. Parsons’, 
2, Upper Holland-street, Kensington. 


IMBER PRESERVING COMPANY.— 

(PAYNE'S PATENTS).—The Directors beg to draw the 

attention of engineers, architects, contractors, and builders, to their 

— od of cf preparing Lienber ape against ro’ fire, = the ravages of 

very information as to s harges, &c., can be 

Obtatned at their chief office, Whitchall-whar?, Cannon-row, West- 
minster, and at their several stations in the country. 


ESICCATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet- makers, 

and others, will find it much to their advantage to polenta this 
new process of seasoning. The greenest wood can thus not only 
be seasoned in an incredibly short space of time, at a small cost, 
but is lyoey stronger, entirely free from shrinkage, and in overs 
pen eo pl o- wood treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
8a terest of money, ineerenes, and all the other in- 


conrentences attending the kee stock. 
The TING BA WIE on4 WPLANING MILLS are 
situat: Bey HITHE, adjoining 
the Comm ate y be me p teeth a eae. a whence parties 
pee me yt their material can have the same converted as reauired, 
and sent home pe for — use.—T. GIRLING, Manager. 
For licenses to atent. poale of _prices, or ot! other informa- 
tion, ‘adarens, ANGUS. 5 NNIN ys 
Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, Gir, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
ooD CARVING done in the cheapest 


d best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 
pits, veoding-deskis, altar-rails, stalls, and other church fittings 
supplied — pists, Old carvings restored by J. ST 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, London. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
ag Ae and MOULDING Wonks for WOOD and 
STONE, Bel Lambeth, and 2 154, Strand.— TAYLOR 
WILLTA MS. nme JORDAN beg to call the attention of the b ra 
ing community to a new feature of their establishra ent, and. & the e 
same time, to thank their numerous ns eB ae he they 


lit ral 8 rt — have lately experi 
very } then ani pm yet will be their conatans endeavour 


di ers au inc hare of the ad- 
Vantages a hon “as bye improvements in he acne 
the most atria ve Just, succedtebaen und other freestones, and il 
statuary mar 

rticularly solicit the attention of architects 
and iat to ey: — ae the use of this machinery, & ed, 




















TESTIMONIAL Taox Tosi BARBY. Ne 


“ to your letter requesting ay "oni 
‘our Patent. 4 I have much pleasure Sa 
from an Sys than two nen ofthe’ Hose of Srey 
e produ & woud carvings inter, thal t am 


the ow. Palace, ab Westminsist 


enabled fo makothe most 
ay 
and Works for adoption—I remain, 

Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


RASS and 5 alk 
be 
tony ee 
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